Premchand's fiction has been translated before, hut 
never with a view to revealing the many facets of 
his literary genius. For, Premchand does not only 
write about villains and martyrs, the straitjacket of 
poverty and an unyielding social order. He can also 
be humorous and ironic, without yielding up the 
social comment which runs through almost all his 
works. 

While Premchand's favourite characters — bhang- 
drinking pandits, miserable sweepers and arrogant 
Thakurs do feature in this collection, this is perhaps 
the first time that the English reading public is 
privy to his 'otheri world — a world of unbeliev¬ 
ably good men, lovesick young girls, and a 
penniless braggart's self-delusion. 

Rakhshanda Jalil taught English after obtaining a 
Master's degree in English Literature. She worked 
in a publishing house as a copy-editor of school and 
college textbooks. She currently works as an 
Assistant Editor at the India International Centre, 
New Delhi. Her English translations from Urdu 
and Hindi have appeared in The Times of India, India 
International Centre Quarterly and Indian Literature. 
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Introduction 


The world of Premchand, at first glance, is a seemingly 
black and white one peopled by villains and martyrs, a 
bleak world of unending poverty, unbreakable caste 
barriers and an unyielding social order. My introduction 
to this grim landscape goes back to my school days when 
short stories like A Tale of Two Oxen (Do Bailon kiKatha) and 
Idgah were prescribed reading. Over the years I have read 
Premchand in bits and pieces quite without , conscious 
effort—a short story here, a novel there. In the course of 
this somewhat haphazard discovery of Premchand, I have 
found that stereotypes too can be true to life and what I 
.first perceived as a starkly black and white world was lit 
up with flashes of s otto voce humour, gentle irony and a 
muted, yet persistent, social commentary which ran 
through the narrative. 

.Of course, the stereotypes are an integral facet of 
Premchand's work. There are stock characters like Dukhi 
the tanner, Haiku the peasant, Gangi the untouchable 
woman, Buddhu the shepherd, the innumerable cruel 
landlords, the self-seeking Wwttg-drinking pandits and 
arrogant Thakurs who dominate the rural landscape. There 
are also the magistrates, writers, doctors, English sahibs. 
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college-going newly-westernised young men and women, 
club-going Anglo-Indians, luxury-loving Muslims and 
effete landlords in towns and cities. What I find truly 
remarkable about Premchand's work is (a) the broad 
spectrum of 'types' he is capable of producing, and (b) his 
ability to exploit the intrinsic worth of stock characters 
and stock situations to portray a very real world. 

Stereotypes serve a very useful function for the writer 
of short stories. Within the constraints of this particular 
genre, they allow the writer to hammer home a point 
without having to first establish the credibility of his 
characters. The reader, in turn, takes the stock character at 
face value and is perfectly willing to suspend his disbelief 
or any sense of improbability. Chaudhiy Itrat Ali in The 
Temple and the Mosque (Maniir aur Masjid) is a unidimen- 
sional or flat' character in the sense of the term as coined 
y E.M. Forster Chaudhry Sahib is a good man. He is, in 
tact, too good to be true. But he is a vital prop for the 
story and we accept him unquestioningly as such. Or, 
perhaps, we accept him because, like Premchand, we want 
to believe that such goodness actually exists. 

Premchand s stock characters might be implausibly 
black or exceedingly white but the ambience he creates is 
always real. To achieve this he draws upon the political, 
social and cultural milieu of his time for inspiration. Like 
the Russian writers he admired so much, realism for him 
was a mise-en-scene against which he built up the props of 
character and plot. "I write for only one sake; To present a 
human truth, or to show a new angle of looking at 
common things," he said. In order to do so he seldom 
found it necessary to adopt a didactic or moralistic tone; a 
depiction of life or people as they exist sufficed. The 
IhakuTs Well is a depiction of a repugnant yet socially 
accepted reality—an untouchable woman cannot draw 
water from a Thakur s well. There is no anger here, just 
straightforward narration offering an insight Into the 
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woman's seething, rebellious thoughts. Events are allowed 
to speak for themselves and it is left to the reader to react 
with angry disbelief at the cruelty that is still prevalent in 
sorne parts of India more than 50 years after this story 
was written. 

The stories included in this collection not only reveal 
the range 6f Premchand's characters and situations, but 
also his concerns and varying tones of narration. There 
are simple village tales such as A Winter Night and The 
Thakur's Well , which reveal Premchand's compassion and 
understanding of his subject. However, there are some 
village stories that transcend the limitations of their locale 
and speak of universal concerns. In The Road to Salvation, a 
story about the sudden, bitter enmity that arises between 
a farmer and a shepherd and its ruinous consequences for 
both, he writes: "It is a mystery why there is as much 
hatred among the good as there is love among the 
wicked...What does a thief gain by killing another thief? 
Contempt What does a scholar gain by insulting another 
scholar? Fame." It is this insight which raises Premchand 
above mere topicality; his observations, after all, are true 
to the condition of mart. And this is why, half a century 
after his death, his work has a relevance and a 
contemporaneity that lasts. 

Premchand allows himself to indulge in a little 
sermonising in stories like The Secret of Civilisation, while 
mocking the newly emerging breed of babus at the same 
time. The narrator's voice here is Munshi Premchand's 
and his derision of the so-called civilised beings comes 
through very clearly. "You can commit the blackest deed 
but if you can draw a curtain over it, you are a civilised 
man, a gentleman. However, if you lack this special 
aptitude, you are uncivilised, uncouth, in short, an absolute 
rogue." Intoxication is also about make-believe, about man's 
ability to play let's pretend'. A young man goes to spend 
a holiday at the home of a rich friend. To impress his 
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Iwste he finds himself pretending to be a rich man's son 
and ends up believing it. An encounter in a crowded train 
compartment and his friend's curt censure, "What an idiot 
you are, Bir!" finally clears his head. This story is 
absolutely free of narrative comment. The author's voice 
never intrudes as we see a young man making a perfect 
ass of himself. The short, sharp but effective denunciation 
at the end is very restrained. 

Salvation, The Shroud and The Price of Milk deal with 
vastly different things but, taken together, can be seen as 
an ideal example of Premchand's characteristic style. They 
are also representative of Premchand's writing at its best- 
objective, compassionate but shorn of sentimentality for 
things that are painful but true. The narrative here is spare 
almost clinical. "Yonder in the field, jackals and kites, dogs 
and crows were having a feast tearing away at Dukhi's 
body. Such was the reward of a lifetime of devotion, service 
and loyalty." (Salvation). 

If one were to attempt a criticism of Premchand as a 
writer of short stories, one could find several flaws in his 
craft His tales lack the sting with which Maupassant 
ended his stories, the neat beginning, middle and end of 
Maugham s work, and the vivid characterisation of 
O. Henry. Premchand once began a piece of autobio¬ 
graphical. writing by forewarning the reader: "My life is 
like a stretch of plain and level ground, which has its 
share of pits and ditches, but has no room for hills, 
mountains, dense forests, deep valleys or picturesque 
ruins. Those who would rather climb mountains are 
bound to be disappointed here." (Premchand—His Life and 
Tones by Amrit Rai, translated by Harish Trivedi.) This 
collection is meant for those who would rather not "climb 
mountains". 

A word about the translation. My task in translating 
Mid compiling this book has been confined to transposing 
the natural ambience of the stories into English. I have 
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not attempted a rupantar or transformation and certainly 
nothing as outrageous as a transcreation. A translation 
can never equal the original; it can at best transfer the 
atmosphere from one vocabulary bank to another, replete 
with the subtle nuances and shades of meaning or 
significance that lurk behind words. The stories in this 
collection should be read not merely for plot and 
characterisation; it would be well to look out for that 
inevitable "distance" between creative writing and its 
translation which perhaps heightens the power of the 
original work. 

Rakhshanda Jaul 

New Delhi 
February 1992 



The Thakur's Well 


As Jokhu raised a tumbler of water to his lips, he was 
assailed by an overpowering stench. He said to Gangi, his 
wife, "What kind of water is this? It smells so foul, I can't 
drink it. Here I am, dying of thirst and you have givei\ 
me this smelly water to drink." 

Gangi was in the habit of fetching the water every 
evening. The well was quite far; it was difficult to make 
several trips each day. There was no trace of any smell 
when she had filled the water yesterday. How could it 
smell bad today? She carried the tumbler to her nose; it 
did, indeed, stink. Some animal had probably fallen into 
the well and was beginning to rot by now. She racked her 
brains to think where else she could draw water from. 

1 There was the Thakur's well. The Thakur, being high 
caste, would never allow an untouchable like her to draw 
water from his well. He would heap abuse on her from a 
distance and shoo her away. The merchant's well was at 
the far end of the village—not that anybody was likely to 
let her draw water from there. There were no other wells 
in the entire village. 

Jokhu had been ill for several days. He controlled his 
thirst for as long as he could and then, turning towaids 
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his wife, said " I can't bear it any longer. Give me that 
water; I will hold my nose and drink it" 

But Gangi refused to give him the smelly water. His 
illness would get worse if he drank that water—she knew 
that much. What she didn't know was that bad water 
could be boiled and made safe. She said, "How can you 
possibly drink that water? Who knows what kind of 
animal has died in it. I will get you some clean water." 

Jokhu looked at her in astonishment. "Where else can 
youget water from?" 

"The Thakur and the merchant both have wells. Won't 
they let me draw even a tumblerful of water?" 

"You will simply end up with a couple of broken bones. 
Just sit here and be quiet. The brahmins will send you on 
your way with a curse, the Thakur will beat you and the 
merchant will charge you a five-fold interest on everything 
he gives you. Who has any sympathy for the poor? For aS 
they care we could die tomorrow; they would not peep 
inside our house, let alone extend a helping hand. Are 
such people likely to let you draw water from their well?" 

Jokhu's words contained a bitter truth. Gangi could 
not deny that, but «he refused to give him the reeking 
water to drink. 


II 


It was nine o'clock at night. The weary farm labourers 
had long since fallen asleep. Half a dozenor so idlers had 
gathered at the Thakur's doorway. The present times offer 
neither the time nor the occasion for display of individual 
valour. Courtroom dramas are the order of the day. 
Therefore, talk centred around the memorable occasion 
when the Thakur had cleverly bribed the police inspector 
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and got off scot free. And that other case when he had 
shown such foresight in obtaining a copy of the lawsuit. 
The clerks and the magistrates had insisted that it was 
impossible to get a copy made. The stakes had been high— 
some asked for fifty rupees, others hundred, whereas the 
Thakur had somehow obtained a copy without spending 
a single cowrie. After all, one needs a flair for such things. 

Gangi reached the well as the men sat bragging about 
the Thakur's past misdeeds. The dim light of a small oil 
lamp fell over the well. She crouched in the shadows 
waiting for the right moment to dart up to the well. The 
entire village could draw water from this well. There were 
no restrictions for anybody except the luckless few like 
her. 

Gangi's defiant heart rebelled against the ties and torpor 
of convention. How was she inferior and these guffawing 
men superior? What was it that set them apart? The sacred 
thread that the Thakurs wore around their neck? Thugs 
and bullies ... that's what they were ... every single one 
of them. They stole, they cheated, they put up false law 
suits. It was only the other day that the Thakur had stolen 
a poor shepherd's sheep, killed it and feasted on it And 
that Pandit—his house was little better than a gambling 
den. The merchant sold oil mixed with ghee. They knew 
how to get work out of you without paying you a paisa in 
wages. "What makes them better than us?" Gangi thought. 
"Mere words don't make a man superior. We don't go 
around praising ourselves in the streets. They leer at me 
with lust-filled eyes yet they pride themselves on being 
the 'higher' castes." 

Suddenly Gangi heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps. Her heart began to thud with fright. If somebody 
saw her, she would be beaten and kicked. She picked up 
her pot and rope and, crouching low in the darkness, 
went to stand in the looming shadow of a large tree. These 
men never showed any pity. They had beaten up poor 
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Mangu so heartlessly that he spat blood for months. His 
crime was that he had refused to be forced to work as a 
labourer. And, to add insult to injury, they considered 
themselves superior. 

In the meanwhile, two women had come up to the 
well. They talked as they drew water. 

"They sit down to dinner and order us to fetch fresh 
water. They don't even give us enough money to buy a 
water jug." 

"I think men get piqued if they see us sitting idle." 

"Yes, they would never think of picking up the bucket 
and drawing water themselves. They bark out an order 
for fresh water and expect us to jump to their bidding— 
as though we are slave-girls." 

"You are nothing but a slave. You are fed and clothed. 
You scrounge and save a handful of rupees from your 
master What are you then, if not a slave-girl?" 

"Don't tease me, sister. I don't get a moment's respite. 
If I slaved like this in someone else's home, I would have 
led a far more comfortable life and the other person too 
would have shown some gratitude. Here I can kill myself 
working like a galley slave and no one would give a 
damn." 

The two women filled their pots and went away. Gang! 
sneaked out from the shadows and once again inched her 
way towards the well. The idlers had gone home by now. 
The Thakur too had locked his door and was on his way 
to bed. Gangi drew a shuddering breath of relief. At last 
the coast was dear. The legendary prince who had gone 
to steal nectar from the gods couldn't have shown more 
stealth and caution than Gangi did at this moment. As 
she crept closer to the well, she began to experience the 
first heady flush of imminent victory. 

She fastened the rope around the mouth of her pot, 
then darted a quick, alert look all around her like a soldier 
waiting to scale the enemy's fortress under cloak of 
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darkness. She knew if she was caught red-handed, she 
couldn't expect an iota of pity or clemency. Then, with a 
silent prayer, she mustered all her courage, and dropped 
the pot over the rim. It wobbled a bit and then went 
under without making a ripple of sound. A couple of 
urgent pulls and it reached the mouth of the well. The 
strongest man in the village couldn't have pulled it up 
any faster. 

Gangi bent to lift the pot free of the rope when, 
suddenly, the Thakur's door burst open. The wide open 
mouth of a lion would have seemed less fearsome to Gangi 
at that instant. 

The rope slipped from her hand. With that the pot too 
fell into the water with a loud splash. For long moments 
the sound of the water lapping against the pot could be 
heard. 

The Thakur ran towards the well shouting, "Who is it? 
Who is there?" Gangi leapt from the well and ran. 

She reached home to see Jokhu raising the tumbler of 
foul, fetid water to his mouth. 
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Intoxication 


Ishwarl was the son of a wealthy zamindar whereas my 
father was a poor clerk who had nothing to bequeath me 
except a legacy of hard work. Ishwari and I would have 
frequent arguments. I would criticise the zamindars, calf 
them murderous monsters, leeches who sucked the poor 
dry and parasitic flowers that bloomed on the tops of 
large trees. He would support the zamindari system of 
landholding though, naturally, his reasoning was always 
weaker than mine because he could never come up with 
any arguments in favour of zamindars. To say that all 
human beings are not equal, that there have always been 
disparities and that there always will be—is not a very 
sound argument. It is difficult to prove the validity of the 
existing situation on a humanitarian or moral basis. I 
would often get carried away by my vehemence and end 
up saying hurtful things, but Ishwari was always a smiling 
loser. I never saw him get unduly ruffled, perhaps because 
he knew he was on a weak pitch. He certainly had more 
than his fair share of the heartlessness and contempt that 
the rich always display. He was off hand and rude with 
the servants. If they forgot to make his bed on time, if the 
milk brought to him was a bit too hot or a mite cool, if his 


bicycle was not cleaned to his satisfaction—then he would 
give vent to a magnificent display of temper. He could 
not tolerate bad manners or idleness among his servants. 
But with his friends, especially with me, his behaviour 
was always amiable and impeccably polite. Perhaps if I 
had been in his place, I too would have displayed those 
streaks of toughness because my love for humanity rested 
on the peculiarity of my personal circumstances, not on 
principles. But if he had been in my place, he would still 
have been a rich man because he was, by temperament, a 
pleasure-seeking sybarite. 

I had decided not to go home in the coming Dussehra 
holidays. I didn't have the money for my train fare and I 
didn't want to place an extra burden on my family. 
Whatever they give me is much beyond their means I 
knew. Then there was also the dread of approaching 
examinations. I still had a lot to finish and there was no 
question of being able to study at home. On the other 
hand, I had no particular wish to stay on at the boarding 
house like a lonely ghost. Therefore, when Ishwari invited 
me I accepted with alacrity. I also thought I would be able 
to study better with Ishwari. Despite being rich, he is a 
hardworking and intelligent young man. 

Ishwari tagged a rider to his invitation. "But, brother, 
bear this in mind. If you go there and criticise the 
zamindari system, it might cause some awkwardness and 
my family too would not like it. My people have been 
ruling over their tenants because they claim God has 
created tenants for the express purpose of serving them. 
The tenants too think the same. If these peasants are taught 
that there is no essential difference between them and the 
zamindars who rule them, there would be no trace of 
zamindars left." 

I said, "Do you think I will change my views when I 
go there?" 

"Yes, I think so." 
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'Then you are wrong." 

Ishwari did not answer. He left the entire matter to my 
discretion. It was a good thing he did that because if he 
had insisted, I would have become adamant. 


II 


I had never travelled Inter Class before; travelling Second 
Class was, of course, quite beyond my wildest dreams. 
Now, by the greatest good fortune, I was travelling Second 
Class. The train was supposed to come in at nine at night, 
but in our excitement we had reached the station by 
evening. After wandering around a bit, we went to have 
dinner in the refreshment room. The bearers, old hands at 
judging a man's situation in life by his dress and bearings, 
took one look at us and decided who was the master and 
who the hanger-on. I don't know why but I strongly 
resented their insolence. Perhaps these fellows earned more 
in tips than what my father got as his monthly salary. 
Ishwari paid the bill and left an eight-anna tip. Nevertheless 
I expected the same ready devotion and polite humility 
they were lavishing on Ishwari. Why should they run to 
do his bidding, while when I asked for something they 
did not show the same zeal. The food turned to ashes in 
my mouth. My mind was drawn completely by this 
discrimination. 

The train came and both of us boarded it. The bearers 
saluted Ishwari and did not spare me so much as a glance. 

Ishwari said, "These fellows are really very well- 
mannered! None of the servants we have at home have 
any manners." 

I answered in a sour tone, "If you gave your own 
servants eight annas every day, they would become even 
better mannered than these fellows." 
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"Do you think it is the lure of a reward that makes 
them so polite?" 

"Oh no! Never! Respect and politeness are in their 
blood." 

The train started. It was a mail train. It started from 
Prayag and stopped at Pratapgarh. A man opened the 
door of our cabin. I immediately called out, "This is Second 
Class!" and then shouted the same in English. 

The traveller entered our cabin, and directing a 
disparaging look at me, said, "Yes, your humble servant 
is aware of that." Then he sat down on the middle bunk. 1 
can't describe my mortification. 

We reached Moradabad the next morning. Several 
people were standing on the platform to greet us. There 
were two respectable-looking men and five servants. The 
latter picked up our luggage and the two gentlemen 
walked a few paces behind us. One was a Muslim called 
Riyasat Ali and the other a brahmin called Ramharakh. 
Both looked at me with a strange expression in their eyes 
as though to say, "What is a crow like you doing among 
the swans?" 

Riyasat Ali asked Ishwari, "Is this young gentleman 
Studying with you?" 

"Yes," Ishwari answered, "he studies with me and also 
lives with me. In fact, it is only because of him that I am 
still at Allahabad or I would have gone on to Lucknow. 
This time I finally managed to drag him here. There were 
several telegrams from his home but I persuaded him to 
decline all of them. The last telegram was an urgent one; 
it cost four annas per word but I got him to turn down 
that one too." 

The two gentlemen looked at me with astonishment. 
They appeared to be trying to look suitably impressed. 

Riyasat Ali commented in a still-disbelieving tone, "But 
he dresses so plainly." 

Ishwari tried to allay his suspicions, "He is a follower 
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of Mahatma Gandhi, sir. He wears nothing except khadi. He 
has burnt all his old clothes. You could say he is practically 
a raja. His annual income is about two-and-a-half lakh, 
though he looks like a waif from an orphanage." 

Ramharakh said, "One seldom sees such behaviour 
among the rich. No one could ever guess he is so wealthy/' 

Riyasat Ali spoke in corroboration, "If you had seen 
the Maharaja of Changli, you would have been absolutely 
wonder shuck. He used to roam around in the bazaars 
wearing a coarse cotton vest and a leathery pair of shoes. 
People say he was once caught to work with a forced 
labour gang and this was the man who founded a college 
with ten lakh rupees." ° 

I was finding all this terribly embarrassing but I don't 
know why, at that time, this white lie did not strike me as 
being utterly ridiculous. With every sentence I seemed to 
grow closer to the imaginary glory that Ishwari was 
fabricating around my persona. 

lam not a good horseman, though in my childhood I 
had often ridden on old pack mules. When r saw two 
sleek horses awaiting us, I nearly died of fright. I somehow 
got into the saddle though every ounce of flesh in my 
body seemed to quake and tremble. But I didn't let a trace 
of my feelings show on my face. I let my horse follow 
Ishwari's lead. It was a good thing Ishwari did not let his 
horse have his head, or I would have ended up with a 
couple of broken bones. Perhaps Ishwari knew what a 
poor rider I was. 


HI 


Ishwari's house was a veritable palace. It had an archway 
like a mosque's with a sentry patrolling up and down, a 
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vast army of servants scurrying about and an elephant 
tied at the gate. Ishwari introduced me to his father, uncles 
and the rest of his family with the same exaggerated 
account. How he hoodwinked all of them! Ishwari's family 
members too, and not just the servants, looked at me with 
respect. These landlords who lived in rustic backwaters 
were the kind of people who, despite their millions, re¬ 
garded even a police constable as an officer. Several of the 
family members even took to calling me 'Your Excellency'. 

When I finally found a moment alone with Ishwari I 
said, "You have turned out to be a mischievous imp/my 
friend. Why have you put me in this awkward situation?" 

Ishwari answered with a somewhat grim smile, 'This 
was the only trick that could have worked with these 
morons, otherwise all of them would have given you short 
shrift" 

A little while later, the barber came to massage our 
feet—the young gentlemen had just come from the station; 
they must be tired. Ishwari pointed towards me and said, 
"Massage the prince's feet first" 

I was lying on the bed. I don't think anyone had ever 
before massaged my feet in my entire life. who had 
always scoffed at all this as the whims of the rich, the 
absurdities of the aristocracy, the extravagance of the 
bigwigs, and so on and so forth—here I was pretending 
as though I was bom with the proverbial silver spoon in 
my mouth. 

It was ten o'clock by then. These people followed the 
old, leisurely style of living. The new light of modernity 
had barely skimmed the mountain peaks in this hinterland. 
The call for dinner came from the women's quarter. We 
had a bath before going in for dinner I always rinse out 
my dhoti after my bath but here, like Ishwari, I left it for 
others to wash, I felt ashamed to wash my dhoti with my 
own hands. We went in to have our dinner. In the hostel 
we would go to the dining room with our shoes on; here 
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one had to wash one's feet first. A servant stood with an 
urn full of water. Ishwari put his foot forward and the 
servant washed first one and then the other. I, too, 
stretched out my foot. The servant washed my feet as 
well. All my previous notions seemed to have flown out 
of my head. 


IV 


I had thought that in the country I would be able to 
concentrate on my studies, but here I was spending all 
my days in fun and frolic. We would sail down the river 
on a raft, go fishing and shoot birds, watch the village 
wrestlers, or have endless games of chess. Ishwari would 
ask for a lot of eggs to be sent up to his room and we 
would make omelettes on the stove. A whole army of 
servants would always flock around us. We didn't have 
to lift a finger; we just had to issue an order. If we sat 
down to have a bath, somebody would be at hand to rub 
our backs. When we lay down on our beds, two servants 
would gently fan us to sleep. 

Mahatma Gandhi's princely disciple soon became 
famous. My fame spread all over the estate. The breakfast 
shouldn't be a minute late or the young prince might get 
angry. The bed should be made at the right time; the prince 
was on his way to sleep. I became even more fragile- 
tempered than Ishwari, rather I was forced to become so. 
It was all right for Ishwari to make his own bed but heaven 
forbid that the princely guest should do the same. What a 
slur it would be to his greatness! 

One day something untoward did happen. Ishwari was 
at home, but perhaps he had got delayed while talking to 
his mother. It was ten o'clock. I could barely keep my 


eyes open but how could I turn down my own bedding. I 
was, after all, a prince. It was half past eleven by the time 
a servant finally came. He was an over-familiar sort of 
fellow. Caught up in the various household chores,he had 
forgotten to make my bed. When he had remembered, he 
had come at a run. I gave him such a tongue-lashing that 
he would remember it for a long time. 

Ishwari heard my tirade and came out He said to me, 
"You did a very good thing. These lazy blighters deserve 
a good scolding/' 

One day Ishwari had gone to someone's house for 
dinner. It was evening but the lamp in my room hadn't 
been lit. The lamp was placed on a table along with a box 
of matches, but Ishwari would never light the lamp 
himself. Then how could I, the prince, possibly do so? I 
was beginning to get irritated. The newspaper was lying 
there and I was dying to read it, but the lamp hadn't been 
lit. By chance Riyasat Ali happened to come by and I 
boiled over at the sight of him. I gave him such a strafing 
that the poor gentleman was struck dumb. "You people 
can't even be bothered to have my lamp lit. I can't 
understand how such idlers are tolerated in this household. 
In my house they wouldn't last beyond an hour." 

Riyasat Ali lit the lamp with trembling hands. 

There was a certain Thakur who would often come to 
Ishwari's house. He was an excitable fellow but a devout 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi. He gave me the greatest 
respect because he thought I was one of the Mahatma's 
prime disciples. I often felt he was hesitating to ask me 
something. One day he saw me alone, came up to me and 
said with folded hands, "Your Excellency is a disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi, isn't he? People say when we have Self 
Rule, there will be no zamindars left/' 

I answered in a pompous manner, "Why should there 
be any zamindars? What do they do except suck the blood 
out of the poor?" 
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The Thakur asked again, "Will the land be taken away 
from all the zamindars, sir?" 

I said, "A lot of people will willingly give away their 
lands. Those who refuse to do so will have their lands 
taken away by force. My family is all prepared. The 
moment Independence is declared, we will make over all 
our lands to our tenants." 

I had been sitting on a chair, dangling my legs. The 
Thakur began to massage my legs and said, 'These days 
the zamindars have become increasingly cruel, my lord. If 
your honour would give me a little land on your estate, I 
could live there and serve you and your family." 

"I have no authority as yet, my friend, but the moment 
I do gain control of my estate, I will immediately send for 
you. I will have you taught how to drive a car and appoint 
you my chauffeur." 

I later heard that day the Thakur drank a great deal of 
bhang, gave his wife a good thrashing and was hell-bent 
on picking a fight with the village money-lender. 


V 


The holiday soon came to an end and we returned to 
Prayag. A lot of the village people turned up to bid us 
farewell and the Thakur accompanied us all the way to 
the station. I acted out my part with aplomb and left the 
stamp of my aristocratic breeding and greatness engraved 
on every heart. I wanted to leave a lavish tip for each one 
of the servants but lacked the means to do so. We already 
had our return tickets, so we just had to boat'd the train. 
But when the train arrived, it was jam packed with people 
returning from the Durga Puja holidays. There wasn't an 
iota of space in the Second Class; it was worse in the Inter 
Class. This was the last train and we couldn't stay on any 
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longer. After a great deal of trouble, we found some space 
in the Third Class. Our entrance made quite an impression 
there but I was really peeved about travelling in the Third 
Class. We had come in splendid comfort, lying down all 
the way; we were going back all squeezed up. There wasn't 
even space enough to turn on one's side. 

Some Of our fellow travellers were educated people. 
They were praising the British rule among themselves. 
One gentleman said, "There can't be such justice in any 
other empire in the world. Great and small—all are alike 
before the law. If the King wrongs someone, the Court 
can castigate him for it." 

‘ Another spoke up in agreement, "My dear man, you 
can even sue His Majesty. The Court will accept a petition 
against the King." 

There was a man with a large bundle tied to his back 
who was travelling to Calcutta. Since there was no space 
to put his bundle, he had strapped it to his back. Bothered 
by its weight, he would go and stand by the open door. I 
was sitting beside the door. He would stand near me and 
inadvertently brush my face with his cumbersome burden. 
It was beginning to annoy me. As it was, the compartment 
was stiflingly hot, then this yokel was crowding beside 
me with his bundle and nearly suffocating me. I tolerated 
it for as long as I could. Suddenly I lost my temper. I 
grabbed hold of him, gave him one hefty shove and 
slapped him twice across the face. 

He glared at me and said, "Why do you hit me, babuji ? I 
have also paid for the ticket." 

I got up and slapped him two or three times. 

A storm erupted in the compartment. 1 was met with a 
flurry of abuse from all sides. 

"If you are all that delicate, why don't you travel in the 
First Class?" 

"He might be a great man—but in his own house, not 
here. If he had hit me like that. I'd show him." 
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"What had the poor man done? There was no room to 
breathe, so he went to stand beside the door for some 
fresh air and he flies into a rage. If a man becomes rich, 
does he completely lose his humanity?" 

“This is another facet of the British rule which you 
were praising a moment ago/ 7 

A rustic said, "He can't get inside an Englishman's office 
and look at the tantrum he is throwing here!" 

Ishwari said to me in English, "What an idiot you are. 

Birr J 

And, at that moment, I could feel my intoxication 
diminishing a little. 


The Temple and the Mosque 


Chaudhry Itrat Ali was among the prominent landowners 
of the district. His ancestors had served the officials of the 
British Raj in many different ways. The jagir, granted to 
them as a reward for past services, flourished with 
Chaudhry sahib at the helm. Soon Chaudhry sahib came to 
be regarded as the most affluent and eminent man in the 
entire district. Whenever British officials came on an 
inspection tour of the area, they would make it a point to 

S a courtesy call on Chaudhry sahib. But Chaudhry sahib 
Lself would never call upon visiting dignitaries, not 
even the Commissioner. He considered it quite beneath 
his dignity to stand with bowed head and folded hands 
in front of an official and say "ji huzoor” to anything and 
everything the man might say. 

A scholar of Persian and Arabic, he scrupulously 
followed the Shara and considered talcing interest on money 
a sin. He said his prayers five times a day, fasted for 30 
days during the holy month of Ramzan, and read from the 
Quran every day. Despite his staunch religious views, 
Chaudhry sahib was in no way tainted by religious narrow¬ 
mindedness. An early morning dip in the holy Ganga 
was part of his daily routine. Come rain or hail, he would 
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walk two miles at five o'clock every morning to reach the 
river bank. On his way home he would fill his silver flagon 
with holy water and drink nothing except that during the 
day. It is hard to imagine a Hindu sage or an ascetic having 
more reverence for Ganga water than Chaudhry sahib. 

Every week his entire house would be plastered with 
cowdung. His secular beliefs were not confined to this; in 
his garden a pandit would sit reading from the holy 
scriptures all the year round. The open-heartedness and 
devotion with which sanyasis were welcomed in his home 
surpassed the hospitality traditionally extended towards 
them by rajas and maharajas of the past. One could say 
he kept open house for all manner of mendicants and 
holy men. 

For the Muslim fakirs, food was prepared in his own 
kitchens, and every day more than a hundred people 
would sit down for a communal dinner. Despite his 
splendid generosity, Chaudhry sahib did not owe even so 
much as a cowrie to any moneylender. By the grace of God, 
his fortunes continued to flourish with each day that 
passed. 

Chaudhry sahib had a Rajput Man Friday called Thakur 
Bhajan Singh. This six-foot tall, broad-chested young man 
was an ace at wielding the cudgel. He was also absolutely 
fearless. Chaudhry sahib trusted him to such an extent that 
when he went to Mecca to perform the Haj, he took Bhajan 
Singh along with him. Chaudhry sahib had more than his 
fair share of enemies: all the neighbouring landlords were 
jealous of his power -and fame. They were afraid of 
maltreating their own subjects because Chaudhiy sahib 
had gained an awesome reputation of leaping to the 
defence of the underdog. 

Bhajan Singh had, time and again, rescued him by the 
skin of his teeth. Another man so eager to jump into the 
fray would be difficult to find. Chaudhry sahib would worry 
about Bhajan Singh getting into a brawl with someone or 
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the other every time he stepped out of the house. The man 
was like a pet ram—waiting to be let off the leash so that 
he could run and hammer somebody on the head. No one, 
in all three worlds, could hold a candle to Chaudhry sahib 
as far a s Bhajan Singh was concerned. Call him king, master, 
God—Chaudhry sahib was everything to him. 

The Muslims were piqued by Chaudhry sahib's 
behaviour. They believed he had strayed from the path of 
a good Muslim. They failed to understand why a Muslim, 
if indeed a true Muslim, should drink the holy water of 
the Ganga, extend such lavish hospitality to Hindu ascetics 
and invite a pandit to his home to read from the holy 
scriptures. The fanatics among the Muslims were busy 
hatching conspiracies against him and brewing plans to 
humiliate the Hindus. A consensus was finally reached 
that on the occasion of Janmashtami, they would attack the 
temple and inflict a crushing blow on the Hindus. They 
would prove, once and for all, that the Hindus were 
mistaken if they thought they could assume ah air of 
superiority under Chaudhry sahib's patronage. After all, 
what could Chaudhry sahib do? In case he took the side of 
the Hindus, he too would be taught a lesson and that 
would put an end to his 'Hinduism'. 


II 


It was a dark night. The festival of Janmashtami was being 
celebrated in the temple. A toothless old man was singing 
the dhrupad on the tanpura. The congregation of devotees 
sitting with their dhol and manjira were anxiously waiting 
for the raga to finish so that they could start singing the 
devotional songs. Thousands had gathered to watch the 
celebrations. 
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Suddenly a group of teW-wielding Muslims arrived 
and started stoning the temple. Bedlam followed. A few 
men stepped out of the temple to investigate the 
commotion. The Muslims pounced on this opportunity to 
use their lathis to good effect on the hapless Hindus. 
Unequipped and unguarded, some ran to hide in the 
temple, others fled in the opposite direction. Utter chaos 
reigned. 

News of this mayhem soon reached Chaudhry sahib . He 
said to Bhajan Singh, "Thakur, go and see what the 
commotion is all about. Tell the trouble-makers to lay off 
and if they don't listen to reason, give them a slap or two. 
But, mind you, there should be no bloodshed." 

Thakur, meanwhile, had been silently gnashing his teeth 
and clamping down on his growing impatience. Chaudhry 
sahib's order was like the answer to a silent prayer. With 
his trusty cudgel on his shoulder, he loped off in the 
direction of the temple. On reaching there he found that 
the Muslims had wrought havoc inside the temple. 

A red wave of fury surged before Thakur's eyes. With 
a loud cry, he entered the temple and set about beating 
up the trouble-makers. He was one man against 50 others, 
but he fought like a tiger. He felt as though some divine 
power had come to his aid. It was almost as though Lord 
Krishna himself was protecting him. In the fight to 
preserve the sanctity of their religion, men are known to 
have performed many wondrous deeds. 

The thought of Thakur spilling someone's blood in his 
mad, impetuous fury, made Chaudhry sahib hurry after 
him. A scene of havoc and destruction met his eyes when 
he reached the temple. Those who could run were fleeing 
for their lives, some were lying on the ground moaning, 
others were renting the air with loud cries of pain. 
Chaudhry sahib was about to call out for Thakur, when a 
man came running from somewhere and fell down in 
front of him. Chaudhry sahib recognised the stricken man 
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and, in an instant, the world darkened before his eyes. 
The man was none other than Shahid Hussain—his son- 
in-law and sole heir. 

Rushing forward to hold Shahid, Chaudhry sahib called 
urgently, "Thakur, come here—lantern. Get the lantern! 
Ah! but this is my Shahid!'' He smote his forehead in 
anguish and cried out, "Thakur, you have snuffed out the 
light from my life" 

Trembling from head to foot, Thakur replied, "Master, 
as God is my witness, I did not recognise him/' 

"No, I am not blaming you. No one has the right to 
trespass on God's temple. My only sorrow is that my 
family line has come to an end, and that at your hands! 
You have always been ready to lay down your life for 
me and God has chosen you as the vehicle to devastate 
me." 

Tears were streaming down Chaudhry sahib's face as he 
said these words. Thakur stood rooted to the spot, 
overcome by guilt and remorse. He would not have 
grieved so, had his own son died. Ah! but to have brought 
about his master's devastation with his own hands. He 
was the proverbial serpent his master has been nurturing 
in his bosom. In a choked voice he said, "Master, who 
could be more unfortunate than 1? My honour has been 
tarnished for ever." 

As he said these words, Thakur pulled out a dagger 
from his waistband. He wanted to wash the disgrace he 
had brought upon himself with his own blood, when 
Chaudhry sahib snatched the dagger from his hand and 
said, "What are you doing? Control yourself. Fate had 
this in store for me; it is not your fault. Whatever has 
happened was God's will. Suppose I had allowed myself 
to be taken in by Satan's blandishments and violated this 
temple and profaned the idol; and you had recognised 
me and killed me, I would have forgiven you for taking 
my life. 
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"There is no sin greater than insulting another man's 
religion. God knows I hold nothing against you though, 
right now, I feel as if my heart will break and the shock of 
this tragedy will never ebb. If I had been in your place, I 
would have done exactly what you did. I know that my 
family will taunt me, my daughter will ask me to avenge 
the death of her husband, the entire Muslim community 
will bay for my blood, I will be called kafir, a non-believer, 
perhaps some devout young man may even decide to kill 
me—but I will not turn my face away from what is true 
and right. The night is still dark. Run away from here and 
hide in one of the old barracks on my estate. Look over 
there, some Muslims are heading this way. Some of my 
family members too are with them. Run, run!" 


Ill 


For a full year Bhajan Singh stayed hidden on Chaudhry 
sahib s estate. On one hand, there were the Muslims lying 
in wait for him, on the other, the police. But Chaudhry 
sahib continued to keep him safely hidden. He bore with 
complete equanimity the taunts directed at him by society, 
the reproaches flung at him by his family, as well as the 
charges of the police and the threats from the mullahs. But 
he never disclosed the secret of Bhajan Singh's where¬ 
abouts to anybody. 

As long as he was alive, he was npt prepared to hand 
over a trusty, loyal servant like Bhajan Singh into the 
pitiless clutches of the law. The barracks on his estate 
were raided several times. The bigots among the Muslims 
tried to corner his household servants, but to no avail. 
Bhajan Singh, like Chaudhry sahib's many past kindnesses, 
remained hidden. 
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Late one winter night Bhajan Singh went to meet 
Chaudhry sahib . "Master, I can't live this hole-and-corner 
life any longer now" he said. "If you permit, I will present 
myself before the magistrate and then whatever is written 
in my fate will happen." 

"No, Thakur, I can never knowingly throw you to the 
dogs- The police will twist the evidence to suit their own 
ends and you will end up losing your life for no good 
reason- You have put your life in jeopardy for my sake so 
many times in the past. Today if I fail to save your life, 
there wouldn't be another man more ungrateful than I. 
Don't ever talk to me on this subject again." 

"I have heard that people have stopped associating with 
you." 

"It is better to keep one's enemies at bay." 

Bhajan Singh spent the night in an agony of self- 
reproach and early next morning surrendered before the 
District Magistrate. 

Chaudhry sahib was astounded when he heard the 
news. What could be done now? Thakur could not be 
saved unless an advocate was found to plead his case. If 
his case were pleaded, it would cause an uproar in the 
Islamic world. The canons of Islam would shoot falwas 
against him from all directions. The Muslims, on the other 
hand, were in no such dilemma; they had decided that 
they would not rest content till they had won the death 
penalty for the offender. A fund was set up for this 
purpose. Mullahs made appeals from mosques to contri¬ 
bute generously towards the fund. People went from door 
to. door in search of donations. The court case had now 
become a religious dispute. Muslim lawyers jumped on 
the bandwagon in search of their share of the limelight. 
They poured in from the neighbouring districts to take 
part in what had rapidly become a jihad —a crusade to 
preserve the sanctity of their religion. 

Meanwhile, Chaudhry sahib had decided that Bhajan 
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Singh's case must be fought at all costs. It seemed clear 
to him that Thakur was completely innocent in the 
eyes of the law, and he saw no reason to be scared of 
anyone while protecting the life of an innocent. He 
decided to leave his home and live in the dty for the time 
being. 

For six months Chaudhry sahib's life revolved around 
court proceedings. He had to do things he had never done 
before, nor ever in the future. He flattered the clerks and 
other petty officials, suffered the airs and vanities of the 
lawyers, gave bribes and presents to the officials and 
finally managed-to free Thakur. The news spread like 
wildfire all over the district. So this is what is called noblesse 
oblige! To snatch your protege off the scaffold! 

Yet Chaudhry sahibs actions seemed totally distorted 
when seen through the prism of communal hatred—it 
caused outrage among the Muslims and jubilation among 
the Hindus. The Muslims said to themselves that 
Chaudhry sahib had by now lost all vestiges of the faith 
he had been bom into. The Hindus saw it as the ripe 
moment for performing Chaudhry sahib's shuddhi —the 
purificatory rite that would cleanse him of any remaining 
impurities. The mullahs increased the volume of their 
preachings and the Hindus too raised the flag of Hindu 
solidarity. 

A consciousness of being a Muslim took root in the 
heart of every Muslim, and the spirit of Hinduism imbued 
every Hindu. Thakur too was swept away on this wave 
of religiosity. Mercurial and easily aroused as he was, he 
soon became the self-appointed leader of the Hindus. He, 
who had been totally lacking in any religious sentiments 
whatever, was now hell-bent on picking quarrels in the 
name of religion. When he couldn't coerce the Muslims, 
he caught hold of some chamars, the lowest of the lowly 
castes, and performed the shuddhi rites on them. 

Chaudhry sahib's other servants were also caught up in 
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the backlash of this wave of fanaticism. Muslims who 
were once never to be found even standing in front of a 
mosque, now went in to pray five times every day, and 
Hindus who never so much as glanced inside a temple, 
now took to offering prayers in the morning and evening. 

The town had a majority of Hindus. Bhajan Singh, the 
acknowledged strongman of the neighbourhood, became 
the headman. In the past, the Muslims, though fewer in 
number, could easily overpower them because they were 
scattered and disorganised. But now that the Hindus had 
taken care to organise and consolidate their strength, how 
could a handful of Muslims possibly hold their own? 

Another year went past. Once more it was Janmashtami . 
The Hindus, in the meantime, had not forgotten their last 
bitter defeat at the hands of the Muslims. Clandestine 
preparations had been going on for many months. 
Devotees had been gathering in the temple since early 
morning. Each man carried a lathi; some even had daggers 
hidden in their waist-bands. It had earlier been agreed 
that ample provocation would be given for a fight to break 
out with the Muslims. As a departure from tradition, a 
grand procession was planned this year. 

Lamps had been lit The muezzin had given his call for 
the evening prayer. The procession set off with a lot of 
fanfare. Elephants and horses, flags and pennants, drums 
and trumpets—all the glitter and pageantry was there. 
Bhajan Singh swaggered at the head of the procession 
with a posse of strong, young louts. 

The Jama Masjid was sighted just ahead. The young 
men steadied the lathis on their shoulders and the strag¬ 
glers moved back closer to form a tight little group. A 
whispered, hurried consultation and then the drums beat 
louder than ever and the cries of jubilation went up higher 
and higher. 

The procession soon reached abreast of the mosque. 

A Muslim stepped out of the mosque and addressed 
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the head of the procession, "It is the time of our prayer. 
Stop the drums/' 

Bhajan Singh replied, "The drums will not be stopped/' 

"You have to stop them." 

"Why don't you stop your prayers?" 

"Don't take on false airs on Chaudhry sahib's strength. 
This time we will teach you a lesson you won't forget in a 
hurry." 

Bhajan Singh retorted, "You are the ones who have 
inflated yourselves with the illusion of Chaudhry sahib 's 
strength. We have come armed with the strength of our 
own conviction. This is a matter of religious principles/' 

Meanwhile, a few other Muslims stepped out of the 
mosque. They too insisted that the drums be stopped 
instantly. Instead, the drums beat louder than ever. One 
thing led to another and the situation rapidly went out of 
control. A mullah called Bhajan Singh a kafir, an infidel. 
Thakur lunged for the man's beard and pandemonium 
broke out. All those who fancied themselves as heroes 
stepped into the fray, and the fighting started in earnest. 
With a mighty roar, Thakur entered the mosque and began 
beating up whoever he could lay his hands on. It was 
difficult to say who held the field in that scene of utter 
chaos. Hindus maintained that it was a complete rout; 
Muslims said that they had delivered such a crushing 
blow that the Hindus would never raise their heads again. 

In the midst of these raging controversies one thing 
remained unequivocal, and that was Bhajan Singh's super¬ 
natural strength. The Muslims believed that if Thakur had 
not been there, they wouldn't have let even a single Hindu 
escape with his life; the Hindus believed that Thakur was 
indeed a reincarnation of Lord Hanuman, the greatest of 
all warriors. 

The festival of Janmashtami was over. Chaudhry sahib 
sat puffing away at a huqqah His face was flushed, his brow 
furrowed and sparks of fury shot from his eyes. 
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God's house has been defiled. The thought was heart- 
wrenching. Were the grounds around the mosque not 
enough for them to fight in? So much bloodshed in God's 
abode! Such irreverence for a mosque! A temple is God's 
dwelling as much as a mosque is. If a Muslim who is 
guilty of profaning a temple is liable for punishment, isn't 
a Hindu who has desecrated a mosque also liable for the 
very same punishment? 

And Thakur is the perpetrator of this infamy! He is the 
man who killed my son-in-law for the same misdeed. If I 
had known he could commit such an atrocity, I would 
have let him hang. Why, then, would I have been so 
harassed, so ridiculed, so burdened with debt? Thakur is 
my trusty, loyal servant. He has time and again saved my 
life. But today he has violated God's house, and he must 
be punished. What is the punishment for such a sin? Hell! 
There can be no fitting punishment save the everlasting 
fires of hell. He who violates God's house, blasphemes 
against God Himself. 

Suddenly Thakur Bhajan Singh came to stand in front 
of him. Directing a furious glance at him, Chaudhry sahib 
asked, "Did you enter the mosque?" 

Bhajan Singh replied, "Master, the mullahs pounced on 
us/' 

"Answer my question—did you enter the mosque?" 

"When they started throwing stones at us from inside, 
we had to enter the mosque to catch those men/' 

"Do you know, a mosque is the house of God?" 

"I know, sir, wouldn't I know even that?" 

"The mosque is as sacred a house of God as a temple is/' 

Bhajan Singh could find no answer to this. 

Chaudhry sahib went on, "If a Muslim who desecrates 
a temple is liable for execution, a Hindu who defiles a 
mosque deserves the same judgement." 

Bhajan Singh remained silent. He had never seen 
Chaudhry sahiv in such a towering rage. 
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"You killed my son-in-law and I still found an advocate 
to plead your case. Do you know why? Because I sincerely 
believed my son-in-law deserved the punishment you 
meted out to him. Today you have committed the same 
sin. Had some Muslim despatched you off to the fires 
of hell while you were inside the mosque, believe me, I 
would have felt true happiness. But you managed to escape 
from there like a shameless wretch. It is God's edict that he 
who shows disrespect towards Him, deserves to have his 
head chopped off. This is the duty of every Muslim. If a 
thief remains unpunished, is he then not a thief? Do you 
admit that you have shown disrespect towards God?" 

Thakur could not disclaim his guilt. Chaudhry sahib's 
sheer goodness removed al! traces of intransigence from 
his soul. 

"Are you prepared to accept the punishment that you 
have, in the past, yourself meted out to another?" 

"I had not knowingly killed your son-in-law." 

"Understand this—if you had not killed him, I would 
have done so with my own hands. Now I must take 
revenge for the sacrilege you have committed against God. 
Do you want retribution at my hands or at the hands of 
the law? The court will sentence you to a few years' 
imprisonment; I will kill you. You are my friend. I hold 
absolutely no grudge against you. No one except God 
knows how much this pains me, but I must kill you. My 
faith decrees it so." 

Saying this Chaudhry sahib drew out his swotd and stood 
in front of Thakur. It was a strange sight. An old man with 
silver hair and a back bent with the weight of years, stood 
brandishing a sword in front of a godlike youth. Thakur 
could have knocked him down with one stroke of his lathi, 
but he stood there with bowed head. He felt deep respect 
for this man in every fibre of his being. However, he could 
never have imagined that Chaudhry sahib was such a strictly 
religious man. 
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Like many others, Thakur too was under the mistaken 
impression that deep down in his heart Chaudhry sahib 
was a Hindu. The thought of violence or revenge against 
this man who had saved him from the hangman's 
noose had never entered his head. He was absolutely 
fearless and like all truly brave men, he was also 
completely without guile or deceit. At this moment he felt 
remorse, not anger. The prospect of death brought sorrow, 
not fear. 

Chaudhry sahib stood before Thakur. His religion 
dictated—"Kill him." His goodness said—"Let him go " 
A conflict raged in him. 

Thakur could see Chaudhry sahib's dilemma. In a choked 
voice he said. "Master your compassion will not let you lift 
your hand against me. You will not be able to kill a servant 
you have raised and nurtured yourself. But this head is 
yours. You saved it. You can take it whenever you want 
Tomorrow morning you can send someone to my house to 
collect what is rightfully yours. If I give it to you now, 
there would be a full-scale riot in this town. In my own 
home, no one will know who killed me. Forgive me if I 
hav* ever unknowingly hurt you." 

Saying this, Thakur walked away. 
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Salvation 


Dukhi, the tanner, was sweeping the courtyard and Jhuria, 
his wife, was plastering the floor of their hut with 
cowdung. When they had finished their respective chores, 
Jhuria said, "So why don't you go and speak to the Pandit 
baba? If you tarry any longer, he might go off somewhere." 

"Yes, I am going", Dukhi answered, "but I have been 
thinking what will we seat him on when he comes here?" 

"Can't we borrow a string cot from someone? We could 
ask the Thakur's wife." 

"Sometimes you say such infuriating things. The 
Thakur's household will lend me a cot indeed! They won't 
even give me an ember to light my fire and you talk of 
borrowing a cot from them! If I were to ask them for a 
tumbler of water, they would refuse. Why on earth would 
they lend me a cot? Their cot isn't like our cowdung cakes 
or the piles of hay, kindling and wood we gather that any 
one can pick up and* walk off with. You had better wash 
your own cot and put it in the sun. In this hot weather, it 
will be dry by the time the great man comes here/' 

'But he won't sit on our cot. You know what a stickler 
he is about religious practices and right conduct." 

Dukhi answered in a chagrined tone, "Yes, that is true. 


I will pluck some mdhua leaves and they can serve as a 
mat for him. It will be all right then. Even the high and 
mighty can eat out of those; they are considered quite 
pure. Fetch me a long stick and I will get those leaves." 

"I will get the leaves and make the mat; you go to 
Pandit/i's house. Oh! but wait, we will have to make him 
some offerings of food. Shall I serve those in my dish?" 

'Tor heaven's sake don't do that! It would be a waste 
of our offerings and your dish. Pandit baba will simply fling 
our offerings aside. He is known to have a foul temper. 
He doesn't even spare his wife when he is in one of his 
towering rages. He once thrashed his son so hard that the 
poor lad stilTgqes around with a broken hand. Remember 
to serve everything in a leaf-plate and don't touch anything 
with your hands. Take Jhuri, the Gond's daughter, with 
you when you-go to the grocer's shop. Make sure you 
buy enough for a really generous offering—two pounds 
of flour, a pound of rice, half a pound of lentils, a quarter 
of ghee , salt, turmeric and, on one comer of the leaf, put 
four annas . In case you can't find the Gond's daughter, 
persuade the woman who runs the parching oven to go 
with you. And don't touch anything or else the sky will 
fall on our heads." 

With these elaborate instructions, Dukhi picked up a 
stout stick and a large bundle of grass and set off to put 
his petition before Pandit baba . He couldn't have dreamt 
of going empty-handed to meet the baba. He had nothing 
else to offer as a gift except the grass he had cut. Pandit;/ 
would have turned him away with a flea in his ear had he 
dared to approach without an appropriate offering. 

II 


* Pandit Ghasiram was God's most devout follower. From 
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the moment he opened his eyes in the morning, he would 
set about the earnest business of worshipping God. He 
would finish his ablutions by eight and then embark on 
the real process of offering prayers—the first stage of which 
comprised preparing bhang , a mixture of cannabis and 
milk. After that he would grind sandalwood. Then, 
standing before a mirror, he would put the ceremonial 
mark of a high-caste Hindu on his forehead, using a straw 
to draw the fine sandalwood paste lines. A small 
vermillion circle would be meticulously placed between 
the two lines of sandalwood paste. This would be followed 
by drawing sandalwood circles over his arms and chest 
After this, he would take out the idol of Lord Krishna 
from its sanctum sanctorum, mark it with the ceremonial 
sandalwood paste, bedeck it with flowers, light the sacred 
lamp before it and, with great reverence, ring a small bell. 
By 10 am he would finish his oblations, quaff his usual 
quota of bhang and step out to meet those who had come 
to seek his opinion on some religious matter or the other. 
Serving God with care and devotion brought instant 
rewards. As you sow, so shall you reap; he harvested a 
rich crop. 

Today, as he stepped out of the temple, he saw Dukhi, 
the tanner, sitting beside a large bundle of grass. Dukhi 
jumped to his feet the instant he caught sight of Pandit ji 
and, after prostrating before him, stood with folded hands 
and bowed head. His heart seemed to swell with a deeply 
pious regard for this hallowed being—a short, rotund man 
with a bald pate, chubby cheeks and eyes aglow with a 
celestial light. The sandalwood and vermillion combined 
to give an almost godlike brilliance to his earthly aspect. 
Turning towards Dukhi with a beatific expression, he 
intoned, "So, what brings you here today?" 

Dukhi answered with a still-lowered head, "I am getting 
my daughter engaged, maharaj, An auspicious occasion has 
to be fixed. When can you spare a moment?" 
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"I have no time today. Though I can drop by your 
house in the evening." 

"But, maharaj, if you could come earlier...everything 
has been arranged for your welcome. Where shall I put 
this bundle of grass?" 

'Tut it before the cow and pick up a broom and sweep 
the doorway. This sitting room has not been plastered for 
several days. Plaster it with cowdung. By then 1 would 
have finished my lunch. After that 1 will rest for some 
time and then go to your house. Oh, and chop that block 
of wood you see over there. There are four stacks of hay 
lying in the bam. Gather those and put them in the fodder 
bins." 

Dukhi jumped to obey the orders. He swept the 
doorway and plastered the sitting room with cowdung. It 
was high noon by then. Panditp went oft to have his lunch. 
Dukhi had not eaten a morsel all day. He was famished 
but what could he possibly find to eat in this devout 
brahmin household. His own house was a mile away. If 
he went home for Lunch, Pandit ji would surely get furious. 
So he smothered his hunger and set about chopping wood. 
It was a solid, knotty block of wood against which several 
devotees had previously pitted their strength. It seemed 
to defiantly withstand every strike of the axe. 

Dukhi knew how to cut grass and sell it in the market¬ 
place; he had no experience of chopping wood. The blades 
of grass would meekly bow their heads before his sickle 
whereas, here he was, wielding the axe with all his might 
and the block of wood refused to show so much as a 
mark to mar its surface. The axe would simply sheer off 
the block. Dukhi's body was bathed in sweat, his chest 
heaved and he slumped to the ground with exhaustion. 
After a while he got up though he could barely lift his 
arms. His legs wobbled, his back ached, the world blurred 
before his eyes, his head swam and a strange, dizzy feeling 
overcame him. Yet he went on doggedly lifting and striking 
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the axe against that obstinate block of wood. He longed 
for a pipeful of tobacco though he knew there was no 
chance of getting tobacco in this brahmin village. 
Brahmins, after all, didn't smoke like the lower castes and 
the untouchables. Suddenly, he remembered there was a 
Gond living in the vicinity who, being a tribal, was sure 
to have tobacco. Dukhi ran to the Gond's house where he 
was given both pipe and tobacco though there was no fire 
to light the pipe. "Don't worry about the fire, brother," 
Dukhi said. "I will ask for a light in Pandit ji's household. 
Their kitchen fire is sure to be burning still" 

Dukhi gathered both pipe and tobacco and ran towards 
the Pandit's house. Standing in the verandah he called 
out, "Master, if you could kindly give me a fire, I could 
light my pipe." 

Pandi^i was sitting down having his meal. His wife, 
the Panditayin, asked "Who is this man asking for a light?" 

"It is that blasted tanner. I have asked him to chop 
some wood. You have a fire going; why don't you give 
him a light?" 

The Panditayin, clearly displeased by such a request, 
answered with a frown, "You are so lost in your world of 
books and charts, you have forgotten the dictates of your 
religion. Tanners, washermen, low-caste yokels don't think 
twice before barging into our house as though it is some 
roadside tavern and not a devout Hindu house. Tell the 
damned scoundrel to be off or I will brand his face with a 
burning log. Come for a light indeed!" 

Pandit ji spoke in a conciliatory tone, "So what if he has 
come inside our house? He hasn't touched any of your 
belongings. The ground always remains pure. Why don't 
you give him an ember to light his tobacco? He is, after all, 
doing our work. If we had asked a woodcutter to chop the 
wood, we would have had to pay at least four annas." 

The Panditayin, refusing to be pacified, thundered, "But 
why did he enter the house?" 
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The Pandit, giving in, in the face of hi9 wife's unabated 
fury, said, "Because he is an unlucky devil, that is why/' 

"All right. I will give him a light this time. But the next 
time someone comes barging into my house, I will scorch 
his face." 

Dukhi, standing outside the door, could hear fragments 
of this conversation. He was cursing himself for having 
impetuously come to Pandit;? s door. The Panditayin was 
right How could he, a tanner, enter a pandit's home. After 
all, the Pandits are considered the purest among mortals 
and, therefore, given the highest stature in society. Not 
like him and his kinsfolk. And he, fool that he was, had 
lived and grown old in this village, and still hadn't learnt 
the ways of the world. 

So when the Panditayin stepped out of her kitchen with 
a light, Dukhi felt as though he had been granted a vision 
of heaven. With folded hands, he knelt low before her 
and said, "Mother, forgive me for entering your home. 
Blame it on my poor tanner's brain. If we tanners hadn't 
been so foolish, why would we have been so downtrodden, 
so wretched among all beings." 

The Panditayin carried the burning coals with a pair of 
tongs. With her face covered by a veil, she flung the coals 
at Dukhi from a distance. One large spark fell on his head. 
He drew back in alarm and started tearing at his hair in 
sudden pain. He said to himself, "This is the result of 
polluting a brahmin's sacred home. God is so quick to 
mete out punishment. No wonder then that the entire 
world so rightly fears pandits. You hear all the time of 
people being robbed and cheated; let someone try and 
rob a pandit of his money, then he would know. The thief's 
entire dan would be destroyed and his limbs would rot 
and fall away." 

Dukhi came out and smoked his pipe, then lifted his 
axe and set to work. The dull thud-thud of his axe striking 
the wood could be heard. 
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The Panditayin felt a twinge of pity after having 
dropped the burning embers on the poor man's head. 
When Pandit ji had finished his meal, she said, "Give that 
tanner a bite to eat. He has been working for hours. He 
must be hungry/' 

Pandit/t considered this departure from tradition in a 
practical light and asked, "Do you have any rotis left?" 

"I think we will have two or three left over/' 

"What good would two or three rot is be to him? He is a 
tanner and to him everi a pound of flour would be a drop 
in the ocean." 

The Panditayin was horrified, "A pound of flour! Let it 
be then/' 

Now it was the Pandit's turn to display magnanimity. 
"If you have some bran and wheat husks, mix them with 
flour and make a couple of dumplings. At least they would 
fill the swine's belly. The kind of roti you and I are used to 
eating. Is not likely to even line his low-caste stomach. 
Millet dumplings are what they are used to eating/' 

"Let's forget the whole thing", said the Panditayin. 
"Why should I kill myself cooking for him in this heat?" 


Ill 


Dukhi felt somewhat better after smoking a pipeful of 
tobacco. The brief respite seemed to have infused some 
strength into his arms. For about half an hour he wielded 
the axe and then, exhausted once again, slumped to the 
ground. 

As he sat clutching his aching head in his hands, the 
Gond walked up from the village and said, "Why are you 
bent on killing yourself, brother? There is no way you can 
split that block of wood." 

i . 


Wiping the sweat from his dripping forehead, Dukhi 
said, '! still have to cart a wagon load of hay, brother/' 

"Have they given you anything to eat or do they just 
know how to get work done from you? Why don't you go 
in and ask them for some food?" 

"What a thing to say, Chikuri! As though I could 
possibly digest the same food that a brahmin eats!" 

"Digesting it is no problem; you have to get it first. The 
Pandit leads such a self-satisfied life—he gives you an 
order to split wood while he goes in to have lunch and 
then takes himself off for an afternoon nap. Even the 
zamindar gives you something to eat when he expects 
you to work for him. When you work for the government 
officials, they give you some money, no matter how little. 
The pandits are the worst of the lot. And then, to top it 
all, they think they are holy/' 

"Hush, brother. If someone hears us there would be 
hell to pay." Saying this Dukhi stood up once more and 
steadying the axe in his hand, started raining blows on 
the wooden block. 

Chikuri felt sorry for him. Reaching out to take the axe 
from Dukhi's hands, he lashed the block with blows for 
half an hour but the wood didn't show so much as a 
crack. He finally flung the axe aside and walked off saying, 
"This wood won't split, though you can kill yourself 
trying/' 

Left alone, Dukhi said to himself, "Why does the baba 
have such a tough tree trunk that refuses to split no matter 
how hard I try? How long can I go on trying? I have a 
hundred-odd chores to do in my own house. In a poor 
man's house, there is always something crying out to be 
done. I will stow away his hay and then tell him. Baba , I 
couldn't split the wood today; I will come back tomorrow 
and do it'/' 

Dukhi picked up a basket and started stacking hay in 
it. The bam was two furlongs away. If only he could fill 
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the basket to the brim, he would have been able to finish 
the work much sooner; but then he couldn't lift the full 
basket on his own- So he had to cart the hay a little at a 
time. It was 4 pm by the time he had transferred all the 
hay to the fodder bins. By then Pandit ji too had woken up. 
He had a wash, ate a betel leaf and came out He was 
incensed at the sight of Dukhi fast asleep with his head 
resting on the upturned basket. He called out loudly, “Arre f 
Dukhi, are you sleeping? The wood is lying there, intact, 
as before. What have you been doing all this while? It has 
taken you till dusk to carry a handful of hay! And then 
you fall asleep! Now, come on, pick up the axe and make 
a quick job of chopping that wood. You can't chop a measly 
little piece of wood? Don't blame me if I don't stir myself 
to find a suitably auspicious occasion for your daughter's 
betrothal. It is no wonder that people say when a low 
caste has enough to eat, he will show his true colours." 

Dukhi lifted the axe yet again. He forgot all that he had 
thought he would say to Pandit ji His stomach was sagging 
against his spine. He hadn't eaten a morsel for breakfast; 
there wasn't a moment to spare in the morning. Despite a 
sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach, he somehow 
willed himself to stand on his feet. If Pandit ji refused to 
find an auspicious occasion, it would spell disaster for his 
family The whole world respects his knowledge of the 
stars and his ability to foretell an auspicious moment. 
Our life is nothing but a gamble; one who picks the lucky 
moment wins the game. We are putty in the hands of 
Luck. 

Coming to stand beside the block of wood, Pandit/f 
began to exhort Dukhi—"Yes, that's it...hit harder... 
again... and again...now strike with all your might...You 
are lifting that axe as though you don't have an ounce of 
strength in your hands...What are you dreaming of? 
Standing there like a statue...Yes, it is about to burst open! 
Strike there—on that crack." 
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Dukhi had lost control over his senses by now. God 
alone knows which hidden power flowed through his 
body and made him lift his arms in that mechanical, 
rhythmic manner. The utter fatigue, hunger and tiredness 
which had earlier overpowered him—all seemed to have 
disappeared quite miraculously He was astonished by 
the strength that now seemed to impel his arms to lift, 
strike and lift the axe again and again. Like bolts of 
thunder, his axe fell on the block of wood. For a long time 
he went on attacking the wood in a paroxysm of maniacal 
energy till, finally, the wood split and the axe slipped 
from his hands. With that, he too fell to the ground. Driven 
by hunger, thirst and gut-wrenching fatigue, his weary 
body gave up. 

Pandit ji called out, "Get up—all it needs now is a couple 
of really hard whacks. I want it in small pieces." 

But Dukhi didn't get up. Pandit/f thought better of 
harrying him any further. 

He went indoors, drank some bhang, eased his bowels, 
bathed and came out dressed in a pandit's traditional 
attire. Dukhi was still lying there. Pandit ji called out loudly 
"Are you going to lie there all day? Come on, I am ready 
to go to your house now. I hope you have made due 
arrangements for me." 

Dukhi still lay there absolutely still. Pandit ji began to 
feel the first qualms of alarm. He bent to peer over the 
motionless figure and saw that the body had gone quite 
rigid. By now quite panic-stricken, he ran indoors and 
said to his wife, "Dukhi...it seems he has died." 

The Panditayin, sounding taken aback by the news, 
said, "But he was chopping wood till a moment ago." 

"Yes, yes, he fell down dead while chopping the wood. 
What shall we do?" 

The Panditayin had by now regained her composure. 
"Send word to the tanners' settlement. Tell them to take 
the corpse away What else can we do?" 
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The news spread like wildfire in the village. It was a 
brahmin village, barring the single Gond's house. The 
village folk would not cross the road for fear of being 
defiled by mere sight of the tanner's corpse. The road to 
the well went past Pandit//'s house. How long could 
people stay without water? One irate old woman finally 
went up to Pandit/i and spoke on behalf of the entire 
brahmin community, ''Why aren't you getting rid of that 
corpse? Are the people in this village ever going to drink 
water or not?" 

The Gond, in the meanwhile, had gone to speak to the 
tanners. "Remember, no one is going to fetch the corpse. 
Let the police first make their inquiries. It is not a laughing 
matter that a poor man has lost his life. He might be a 
pandit but that doesn't mean he can do as he pleases and 
get away with it. If you go to fetch the corpse, the police 
will catch you as well." 

Soon after the Gond had delivered his little piece of 
instigation. Pandit fi reached the tanners colony But the 
tanners, to a man, refused to move the body. However, 
Dukhi's wife and daughter, weeping and wailing all the 
way, reached Pandit/i's house and began to beat their 
breasts and tear their hair. A few of the tanners' women 
folk too accompanied the bereaved mother and daughter. 
Some rent the air with loud cries of lamentation, others 
tried to pacify them. But not a single male from the tanners 
settlement ventured to join that little group of mourners. 
Pandit/i tried his utmost to threaten, plead and cajole the 
men to move the body from his doorstep but to no avail. 
The tanners, far too awed by the thought of a police 
inquiry, refused to comply. Defeated, Pandit/* finally 
returned home. 

The wailing and breast beating went on till midnight. 
The brahmins couldn't sleep a wink that night No one 
came to carry the corpse away. It was, of course, 
unthinkable for one among the brahmins to remove the 
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body. Nowhere, in any of the revered holy books, is such 
an eventuality mentioned. 

The Panditayin, by now thoroughly fed up with the 
cacophony at her doorstep, said to her husband, 'These 
she-devils are going to drive me mad. Don't they get tired 
making that infernal din?" 

"Let the damned witches cry all they want. How long 
can they keep it up? Nobody gave a tinker's cuss for that 
accursed peddler of animal hides when he lived. Now 
that he is dead, they have come here to make this almighty 
fuss." 

'They say it is a bad omen to hear the wailing of the 
tanners." 

"Yes, that is so." 

'The body is beginning to stink." 

"What else do you expect of a tanner's corpse? These 
people eat anything—clean or unclean." 

"How disgusting! Don't they feel any revulsion?" 

'They are a damned lot of polluted creatures." 

Somehow they got through the night but by morning 
the tanners had still not come to take away the body of 
their dead kinsman. The women had finished their 
lamentation and gone home. The stench was now 
beginning to spread. 

Pandit/i got a rope, made a noose, pulled it through the 
dead man's foot and fastened it. Daylight hadn't fully 
broken through. In that misty half-light, Pandit/i dragged 
the corpse and left it beyond the outskirts of the village. 
Then he came home, took a bath, read a passage from the 
scriptures and sprinkled the Ganga's holy water all over 
his home. 

Yonder in the field, jackals and kites, dogs and crow9 
were having a feast tearing away at Dukhi's body. Such 
was the reward of a lifetime of devotion, service and 
loyalty. 



Why Do People Marry? 


Why do people get married? Now, that is a tricky 
question. Men and women have a natural need for each 
other but in the present times this is seldom the true reason 
for people to get married. Marriage has come to be quite 
the done thing in the life of a civilised human being. 
Anyhow, whenever I have spoken to married people on 
this subject, I have been amazed by the diversity of 
answers that met my queries. These answers have been 
listed below for the reader's delectation. 

A certain gentleman put the blame squarely on his 
parents who had married him off at an age when he was 
far too young to know better. Another prided himself on 
his beauty. It was his belief that he was snapped up due 
to his good looks. A third recounted a story of a neighbour, 
an impecunious clerk who had only one daughter and 
how he, out of sympathy for the poor unfortunate man, 
proposed marriage to the girl. Another said he wanted a 
male heir and for that he had to first get married. 
Unfortunately, he has had seven daughters with no sign 
of a son so far. He believes it is somehow his wife's doing 
because she wants to make him suffer. There is yet another 
gentleman, a very wealthy man who got married since he 
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could think of no other way to fritter away his wealth. 
One man sought refuge in marriage because he was forever 
plagued by friends and relatives. He says he has since 
been left in peace. A certain gentleman who had been 
giving expensive gifts at other people's weddings all his 
life, now wanted a return on that investment. Getting 
married himself seemed like a good idea. 

All the other people I interviewed gave me the 
following reasons for their marriage. Their answers, listed 
below in a chronological fashion, are in their own words. 

1. My father-in-law was a wealthy man and he had 
only one daughter. So my father arranged my 
marriage. 

2. My forefathers had always got married. So I, too, 
had to marry. 

3. I have always been a quiet sort of a person, a man of 
few words. 1 couldn't say no. 

4. My father-in-law made a big display of his wealth 
and my parents were dazzled into agreeing to the 
match 

5. It was difficult to find servants in those days and 
even if one found them, they would never stick 
around for long—especially those who could cook a 
decent meal. At least marriage put an end to that 
vexing problem. 

6. I wanted to buy a Life Insurance Policy and the 
formalities required a widow's name. 

7. I got married out of sheer spite. My father-in-law 
refused to give his permission for the marriage, but 
my father was adamant. And so 1 got married. My 
father-in-law had to give in in the end. 

8. My in-laws belong to a very eminent family. My 
parents tried and tried and eventually managed to 
get me married into their family. 

9. I lacked the proper resources for getting myself 
educated and marriage provided the ideal means. 
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10. My wife and I were betrothed by our respective 
parents long before our birth. 

11. My father was coaxed into marrying me off by well- 
meaning friends. 

12. I had to get married for the sake of my family's 
name and genealogy. 

13. After my mother's death, there was no one to look 
after the house. I had to perforce get married. 

14. My sister was all alone. I married to provide her 
with a companion. 

15. 1 used to live alone. I had to lock the house when I 
went to the office. So I married. 

16. My mother made me swear on her life that I would 
agree to get married. 

17. The children by my first marriage needed a proper 
upbringing. So I married again. 

18. My mother thought she was going to die any 
moment and wanted to see me married before her 
death. So I was married. It has been ten years since 
my marriage and, by God's grace, my mother's 
blessings are with me to this day. 

19. I wanted to divorce someone, so I got married. 

20. I am often unwell and in need of a nuree, so I got 
married. 

21. It was sheer chance that got me married. 

22. The year I got married was the most auspicious 
period for solemnising marriages for a long, long 
time. A lot of people got married that year; so did I. 

23. If I hadn't married, there wouldn't have been a single 
soul to care whether I lived or died. 

24. I haven't got married; I have invited the troubles of 
a lifetime to besiege me. 

25. I am afraid I couldn't defy my wealthy uncle. 

26. I was beginning to get old. If I hadn't married then, 
when could have I married? 

27. My marriage was an act of philanthropy. 
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28. The neighbours frowned upon our relationship, so I 
went through a wedding ceremony. 

29. The doctors forced me to get married. 

30. There was no one to applaud my poetry. 

31. I was beginning to lose my teeth and my hair was 
fast turning grey. So I got married. 

32. The Army gave a better salary to married people. So 
I got married. 

33. People refused to tolerate my bad temper. So I got 
married. 

34. You are never likely to find anyone who agrees with 
you totally about everything like a wife does. And 
that is why I got married. 

35. I am myself amazed; why did I marry? 

36. Marriage was written in my Fate, so I am married. 

And so, there were as many answers as there were 

people I put my question to. 
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A Winter Night 


Haiku came up to Munni and said, "The landlord has 
come. I will give him that money you had kept aside. 
There is no other way of getting rid of him." 

Munni was sweeping the floor. She turned around and 
said, "We just have those three rupees. If you give him 
two, how will we buy the blanket? Without a blanket 
how will you be able to sleep out in the field through the 
cold, winter nights? Tell him we will pay after the harvest, 
not now." 

Haiku stood still for an undecided moment. What his 
wife said was true. It was the onset of winter. He couldn't 
possibly sleep in the field through the chilly nights without 
a warm covering. But the landlord was not likely to agree; 
he would threaten and abuse. Haiku was willing to shiver 
through the endless winter nights if he could get the 
damned landlord off his back. Haiku (a singularly 
inappropriate name meaning lightweight 7 for one with 
his massive build) stepped closer to his wife and spoke in 
a persuasive tone. "Give me that money or he will never 
go away. We will think of some other way of getting a 
blanket." 

Munni moved away and looked at him with angry 


eyes. "That will be the day! Let's hear which other way 
you have thought of for getting a blanket. Is any one 
likely to gift us one? God knows how many arrears are 
still left. We have been paying off this debt for years. I 
keep telling you—why don't you quit tenant farming? 
You kill yourself working in the fields. The money the 
crop brings in goes into paying the arrears on the sum 
you had borrowed. What does that leave you with? Were 
we bom just to pay off old debts? You can earn enough to 
fill your belly if you work as a casual labourer. I tell you 
there is nothing for you in farming. I won't give you that 
money, I won't." 

Haiku asked in a sorrowful tone, "Do you want me to 
listen to his abuses?" 

Cut to the quick, Munni said, "Why should he abuse 
you? Is he your lord and master?" 

But as she said this, the anger slowly seeped out of 
her. The bitter truth contained in Haiku's anguished 
cry seemed to leap out and glare at her like some wild 
beast. 

She went to the mantel and took out the money. 
Putting it on Halku's outstretched palm, she said, "Leave 
farming after this once. If you work as a hired hand, at 
least you will earn your daily bread in peace. There 
wouldn't be this constant feeling of dread and insecurity. 
What a bag of tricks this farming is! It takes back every 
thing you put into it and, in the bargain, you get abused 
and insulted/' 

Haiku took the money and went outside as though he 
had tom his heart out and was giving it away. He had 
somehow scrounged the three rupees, paisa by paisa, 
from his meagre earnings to buy a blanket. Today he was 
being forced to give them away. With every step his 
shoulders slumped under the weight of his utter 
wretchedness. 
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II 


It was a raw winter's night. Even the stars seemed to 
shiver with the cold. On the edge of the field, under a 
canopy of sugarcane leaves. Haiku lay shivering on a string 
cot wrapped in an old saddlecloth. Beside him, his 
companion, Jabra the dog, huddled with his head pressed 
into his stomach and mewled softly. Neither was able to 
sleep. 

Haiku, digging his head between his knees, said, 
"Feeling the cold, Jabra? Didn't I tell you to stay at home? 
Why did you have to come here? Now, get chilled to the 
bone; there is nothing I can do. Thought I was coming 
here to have a feast, did you? So you ran ahead of me and 
came here. Now whimper and whine all you want/' 

Jabra wagged his tail, raised his whimpering an octave 
or two higher, yawned mightily, and became quiet. His 
canine mind had perhaps understood that his master 
couldn't sleep because of his whimpering. 

Putting out a hand to stroke Jabra's cold back. Haiku 
said, "Don't come with me from tomorrow or you will be 
laid out cold yourself. This biting westerly wind comes 
laden with darts of ice. I will get up and fix myself another 
pipeful of tobacco. I have smoked eight pipes already. 
Such are the joys of farming! And there are those blessed 
few who, even in the dead of winter, feel too warm for 
comfort. With their thick mattresses, blankets and 
comforters—God forbid that they should feel the cold. 
Blame it on one's luck! One man toils while another reaps 
the rich bounty of his harvest." 

Haiku got up, scraped some embers and lit his pipe. 
Jabra too got to his feet. 

Taking a long puff. Haiku once again addressed the 
dog, "It is not as though the cold goes away when you 
smoke; it just takes your mind off the chill for a while." 
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Jabra looked at him with adoring eyes, 

"Have your fill of the cold today Tomorrow I will 
spread out some straw for you. You can snuggle into that 
and then you won't feel so cold " 

Jabra put his paws on Halku's knees and brought his 
muzzle close to his master's face. Haiku could feel his 
warm breath. 

Haiku finished his pipe and lay down once again— 
determined to sleep, the biting cold notwithstanding. 
Within a minute, he could feel his heart pounding. He 
tossed and turned but the cold had grabbed his chest like 
some evil spirit and refused to let go. 

When he could bear it no longer, he picked up Jabra 
and patting his head gently, put him to sleep in his lap. 
The dog's body had a peculiarly offensive smell but, 
cradling him in his lap, Haiku felt a sense of well¬ 
being he hadn't known for a long time, Jabra probably 
thought he was in heaven. In Halku's guileless heart 
there was no loathing for the foul-smelling mongrel. He 
would have shown the same spontaneous affection for 
a friend or brother. He no longer felt cowed down by 
the back-breaking poverty which had brought him so 
much distress and humiliation. It was as though this 
Incredible, friendship had opened all the doors of his 
heart and soul and brilliantly illumined every fibre of his 
being. 

Suddenly Jabra's ears pricked up at the sound of some 
animal. The sense of companionship with his master had 
infused a new alertness in him that disregarded the biting 
cold night air. He jumped to his feet and began to bark 
excitedly. Haiku tried to cajole him back to the makeshift 
shelter, but he refused to return. Instead, he began to run 
excitedly around the entire perimeter of the field. He 
would return to his master for a minute, then race off 
again. A strong sense of duty raged within him like an 
overpowering passion. 
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III 


An hour went past. Night began to fan the cold with 
sharp gusts of wind. Haiku sat up and, ducking his head 
between his knees, clasped himself tight But it was still 
unbearably cold. He felt as though his blood had frozen 
and his veins carried ice instead of blood. He peered 
towards the sky to see how much was left of the night. 
The Great Bear had not climbed even half-way up the sky. 
Daylight would break when it came immediately 
overhead. There were still several hours to go. 

There was a mango grove at a stone's throw from 
Halku's field. In winter its ground was covered with dead, 
fallen leaves. Haiku thought of going there, gathering the 
dead leaves to make a roaring bonfire and toasting himself 
at it. If any one were to see him gathering leaves at night, 
they would think it was a ghost. Even the thought of 
some animals hidden in his field couldn't deter him; he 
just could not bear the cold any longer. 

He pulled some pulse stalks from the neighbouring 
field, made a broom out of them and walked towards the 
mango grove holding a burning dung cake. Jabra ran 
towards him and started wagging his tail. 

Haiku said, "I can't stand it any more, Jabra. Let's gather 
some leaves and start a fire. When we have warmed up 
nicely, we'll come back and go to sleep. There is still a 
long way to go before daybreak." 

Jabra let out a soft growl of agreement and ran ahead. 

It was pitch dark in the grove and in the darkness, the 
wind trampled mercilessly over the leaves. Dew dripped 
from the tree trunks like tears. 

Suddenly a gust of wind carried the fragrance of henna 
blossoms. Haiku cried out, "What a lovely smell, Jabra! 
Can you smell it too?" 
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Jabra had found a bone lying on the ground and was 
liar too busy gnawing it to answer. 

Haiku put the burning dung cake on the ground and 
began to gather the leaves. Within minutes he had a heap 
of dead leaves. His hands trembled, his bare feet felt numb 
but he went on making a mountain of leaves. He wanted 
to bum the cold to ashes in the bonfire he was making. 

He soon had a blazing fire going. Its flames rose higher 
and higher, to lick the overhanging branches and leap 
away. In the flickering light of the leaping, dancing flames, 
the huge mango trees seemed to carry the weight of an 
unmeasurable darkness on their heads. In that infinite 
ocean of darkness, the light from Halku's fire tossed and 
trembled like a small boat. 

Haiku sat toasting himself before the fire. He took off 
his shawl and tucked it under his arm, then stretched his 
feet as though challenging the cold: do the worst you can 
now. Having triumphed over the formidable power of 
winter, he could not help but gloat over his victory. 

He said to Jabra, "So, Jabra, still feeling the cold?" 

Jabra barked softly as though to say, "How can one feel 
cold now?" 

"I should have thought of this earlier; we needn't have 
got chilled to the bone." 

Jabra wagged his tail. 

"Now, let's try and jump clear of this fire. Let's see 
who can manage it. And if you get scorched, I have no 
medicine to give you." 

Jabra looked fearfully towards the 'line of fire'. 

"And don't you dare go and tell Munni tomorrow; she'll 
make an awful fuss." Saying this Haiku jumped and leapt 
clear of the fire. 

A flame licked his foot but he paid no heed. Jabra skirted 
the fire and came to stand beside him. Haiku said, "Come 
on, come on, this won't do. You have to jump over it." He 
leapt again and returned to the other side of the fire. 
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IV 


The leaves had burnt out Darkness had enveloped the 
grove again. There were a few embers left beneath the 
bed of ash and the fire flickered to life as a gust of wind 
stirred it briefly, then died out. 

Haiku wrapped himself in the shawl once again and, 
sitting snugly beside the warm embers, hummed softly to 
himself. The warmth had returned to his body but as the 
cold began to seep in once again, he felt an overwhelming 
drowsiness. 

Jabra ran towards the field with a loud bark. Haiku 
could sense that a herd of wild animals had entered his 
field—perhaps a flock of antelopes. Now he could clearly 
hear them thrashing about. Then it sounded as though 
they were grazing—the sound of chomping carried clearly 
in the night air. 

Haiku said to himself, "No, as long as Jabra is there, no 
animal can enter my field. He would tear them to pieces. 
I am imagining things. There! I can't hear a sound now. I 
am sure I was imagining things." 

He called out loudly, 'Jabra! Jabra!" 

Jabra kept on barking furiously but did not come near 
him. 

Once again the sound of grazing and chomping could 
be heard. Haiku could no longer delude himself. The 
thought of getting up was abhorrent. He was so blissfully 
warm. To get up, chase the animals out of his field on this 
cold, misty night seemed unbearable. He didn't move from 
his place. 

He called out loudly, "Move! move! shoo!" 

Jabra started barking again. The animals went on 
grazing. The crop was standing ready in the field. It was 
a good crop this time, but these wicked animals, were 
ruining it 
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Haiku hardened his heart and rose to his feet He took 
a few steps but, suddenly, a biting cold gust of wind, 
sharp as a scorpion's sting, sprang up and hit him. Haiku 
went back to the bqmt-out fire and began to warm his 
chilled body by scraping the embers to life once again. 

Jabra was barking himself hoarse. The antelopes were 
doing a quick job of ruining the ripe crop. And Haiku sat 
peacefully beside the warm ash. Sloth held him motionless 
as though he were tied down from all sides. Wrapped in 
his shawl, he went to sleep on the warm ground beside 
the burnt-out fire. 

When he opened his eyes in the morning, warm 
sunlight was spread all around him and Munni was asking 
him, "Are you going to sleep all day? You came out here 
to have a good night's sleep, whereas out there the entire 
field has been devastated." 

Haiku got up and said, "Have you been to the field?" 

"Yes, the crop is ruined. I have never heard of anyone 
sleeping the way you do. What was the use of putting up 
a shelter in the field?" 

Haiku tried to make an excuse. "I nearly died last night 
and you are worrying about the crop. I had such a terrible 
stomach ache that I can't describe it." 

Both of them walked towards the edge of the field. 
There they saw that the entire field was trampled and 
Jabra was lying on his back beneath the makeshift 
canopy—still and seemingly lifeless. 

Both were looking at the state of the field. Munni's face 
was shadowed by sadness but Haiku looked happy 

Munni sounded worried, "Now you will have to work 
as a hired hand to pay the rent." 

Haiku answered with a beaming smile, "At least I won't 
have to sleep out on cold nights anymore." 



The Price of Milk 


In most big cities you can now find midwives, nurses 
and lady doctors, but in the villages the local sweepresses 
still reign supreme over the labour rooms. And there isn't 
likely to be any change in the existing situation in the 
near future. Babu Maheshnath was the zamindar of his 
village and also an educated man who agreed that things 
needed to be changed in the labour rooms, but he couldn't 
possibly triumph over the hurdles in the way of such 
reforms. Most nurses refused pointblank to come to his 
remote village to deliver his baby and the ones who 
agreed after a great deal of persuasion, asked for such an 
exorbitant fee that Babu sahib had to hang his head in 
disappointment and come away. In such circumstances, 
it was of course out of the question to approach a lady 
doctor. He would probably have had to sell half his 
property to pay her fee. So when a son was bom to him, 
after three daughters, he had no choice but to fall back 
on the services of Gudarh, the sweeper and Bhungi, his 
wife. 

Babies are invariably born at night. One day at midnight 
a servant was despatched to beat the door of Gudarh's 
house so loudly that he awakened the entire neighbour¬ 
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hood. After all, this time it wasn't a girl and there was no 
reason to call out in a feeble voice. 

Preparations had been going on for this occasion in 
Gudarh's house for months. The husband and wife were 
apprehensive that in case it was a girl again, they would 
get nothing more than the usual one rupee and a sari. 
They had innumerable arguments over this and laid bets 
with each other. The wife would say, "If it isn't a boy this 
time, I won't show you my face ever again. Yes, yes, I tell 
you, I won't show my face here ever again. All the signs 
say it is a boy." And Gudarh would say, "Just you wait 
and see. It will be a girl again. If it is a boy, I will shave 
off my moustache." Perhaps Gudarh thought that by 
strengthening his wife's wish for a boy, he could clear the 
way for the birth of a girl. 

Bhungi chortled, "Now have your moustache shaved 
off, you bearded skunk! Didn't I say it would be a boy? 
But you wouldn't listen to me. You would just go on and 
on with your own theory. I'll shave your moustache with 
my own hands and I won't leave a single hair." 

"All right, so shave my moustache, my good woman. 
Do you think it won't grow back ever again? Watch my 
face on the third day, my moustache will be back. But, 
remember, I will take half of whatever you get as a reward 
today. I am telling you now," 

Bhungi wagged her thumb at him, handed him her 
three-month old son, and walked away with the 
zamindar's servant 

Gudarh called out after her, "Hey! Listen! Where are 
you running off to? I will have to go with the others from 
the village to join the celebrations at the zamindar's house. 
Who will take care of the baby?" 

Bhungi answered from a distance, "Put him to sleep on 
the ground. I will come back later and nurse him." 
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II 


This time Bhungi was received in Maheshnath's house 
with a great show of hospitality. Every morning she was 
given a sweet nourishing milky potage to drink, and then 
puri *and halwa in the afternoon and the same again in the 
evening and at night. Gudarh too was given a hearty meal, 
Bhungi would get to nurse her own son barely once or 
twice a day So arrangements had to be made for extra 
milk for the little boy. Bhungi's own milk was suckled by 
Babu sahib's fortunate son. This continued even twelve 
days after the baby's birth.* The mistress of the house 
was a strong, healthy woman but this time, due to some 
strange quirk of fate, she couldn't nurse her own baby. 
Earlier, in the case of the three daughters, she gave milk 
in such abundance that they got indigestion. But this time, 
there wasn't a drop. So Bhungi, the mid-wife, also served 
duty as a wet-nurse. 

The mistress would say to her, "Bhungi, nurse my baby 
well and you won't have to lift a finger ever again for as 
long as you live. I will see that you get five bighas of free 
land. Even your grandchildren will live a life of ease and 
plenty." 

In the meanwhile, Bhungi's own son, unable to digest 
the alien milk, would continually throw it up. He went on 
steadily losing weight, day by day. 

Bhungi would say to the mistress, "I will take bracelets 
at your son's head-shaving ceremony. I am telling you in 
advance." 

The mistress would answer, "Yes, yes, take the bracelets. 


•For the first twelve days the mother is considered impure and so it 
was quite all right for the untouchable Bhungi to nurse the zamindai's 
son during that period. 
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No need to threaten. Do you want ’silver bracelets or gold 
ones?" 

"My word, mistress! If I went around wearing silver 
bracelets, how couLd I show my face to anyone and just 
think, who would people make fun of?" 

"All right, I will give you gold bracelets. Haven't I just 
said so?" 

"And when your son gets married, I will take a necklace 
for myself and silver wrist-bands for my husband." 

'Take those as well. May God show us that day." 

Bhungi occupied an exalted status, second only to that 
of the mistress of the house. All the maids, cooks and 
assorted domestic servants respected her special position 
in the household. Even the mistress allowed herself to be 
swayed by her. On one occasion, Bhungi even scolded the 
master of the house. Maheshnath simply laughed and 
brushed aside the incident. It so happened that there was 
some discussion about the untouchable caste. Maheshnath 
had said, "Untouchables will always remain untouchables, 
no matter whatever else changes in this world. You can't 
turn them into civilised human beings." 

Hearing this Bhungi had retort^, "Master, it is the 
untouchables who make it possible for the high and 
mighty to live as civilised beings. They themselves don't 
need to be turned into civilised beings." 

For such impertinence on any other occasion, was it 
possible that Bhungi would have had even one hair left 
on her head? But today, babu sahib merely laughed heartily 
and said, "Bhungi says such profound things!" 


Ill 


Bhungi's reign could not last beyond one year. The village 
pandits objected to the infant drinking the milk of an 
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untouchable, and Moteram Shastri, a learned brahmin, 
proposed that a suitable penance be made to atone for 
this transgression. The nursing was stopped forthwith 
but the idea of a penance was laughed off. Maheshnath 
rebuked the pandit, "There is no question of a penance, 
Shastrip. UlI yesterday my boy was nurtured on the life 
blood of that sweepress, so he must be totally contami¬ 
nated by now. Some religion you have, I must say!" 

Shastri;i answered with a toss of his top knot, 'It is true, 
till yesterday he lived on the blood of that untouchable 
woman. He was nourished on meat since she ate meat. 
That, too, is true. But what happened yesterday is over 
and done with. We are concerned about today. At the 
temple of Jagannathpuri, everyone—the high castes and 
the untouchables—sits down together for a communal feast, 
but the same can't be done here. When we are sick, we sit 
down for our meals with all our clothes on; we even eat a 
bland concoction of rice and lentils. But when we are well 
once again, we revert to our normal course of conduct. The 
rules that one follows in times of extreme distress are only 
contingent upon extenuating circumstances." 

"Does that mean that religion is a changeable thing— 
sometimes one thing, at other times something else?" 

"What else! The religion of a king is different from that 
of his subjects, a rich man's religion is different from that 
of a poor man's. Rajas and maharajas can eat what they 
want, with whomsoever they want, marry whoever they 
wish—there are no restrictions for them. They are superior 
beings. Restrictions are for the ordinary folk." 

There was no penance but Bhungi had to step down 
from, her throne. However, when she left the zamindar 
sahib's house, she was given such largesse that she was 
unable to cart it away on her own, and she was also given 
the gold bracelets. Instead of one, she got two pretty saris— 
not of ordinary cotton as she had got at the time of the 
girls' birth. 
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IV 


The same year there was an acute outbreak of plague and 
Gudarh was among its first wave of victims. Bhungi was 
left alone, but her life went on. People thought she would 
go off with someone or the other. There was talk about a 
certain sweeper and then there was a certain Chaudhry 
who would come to see her. But nothing came of it and 
Bhungi did not go anywhere. Five years went by and her 
son, Mangal, despite being weak and often sick, began to 
run about. He looked like a midget next to Suresh, 
Maheshnath's son. 

One day Bhungi was clearing out a blocked sewer in 
Maheshnath's house. It had got clogged with the 
accumulated slime of months and had flooded the 
courtyard with dirty water. Bhungi had stuck a long, stout 
pole in the drain and was vigorously shaking it. She had 
her entire right arm thrust inside the drain when she 
suddenly snatched her arm away with a loud scream. At 
the same time a black snake wriggled out of the drain 
and ran away Several people rushed to kill it but no one 
could save Bhungi. First people thought it was a water 
snake and, therefore, quite harmless. So initially no one 
paid any attention to poor old Bhungi. But when the 
poison spread all over her body and she was seized by 
convulsions, they realised it was not a water snake after 
all but a deadly venomous snake. 

Mangal became an orphan. He would hang about all 
day at Mahesh Babu's doorway There was enough leftover 
food in Babu sahib's house to feed five or ten lads like 
him. So there was no shortage of food for Mangal. But by 
now he was old enough to feel bad when food was 
dropped from a distance on to his clay pots. Everyone 
else ate out of pretty dishes and fine plates, while there 
were only clay pots for him. 
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On his own he would probably never have perceived 
this discrimination, but the village boys would rag him 
mercilessly about it They wouldn't let him play with them. 
Even the ragged piece of old sacking he slept on was 
considered untouchable. There was a neem tree in front 
of Maheshnath's house. Mangal had made his home 
beneath it with a tom piece of sackcloth, two clay pots 
and one dhoti, which was a hand-me-down from Suresh. 
This spot remained equally comfortable through winter, 
summer and rain and lucky Mangal lived through the 
scorching loo winds of summer, the numbing cold of winter 
and the cyclonic fury of the monsoon rains. In fact, he 
became stronger and healthier than ever before. In the 
entire village, if there was anyone he could call his own, it 
was a village dog who, fed up with the cruelties of his 
fellow mongrels, had sought refuge with Mangal. The two 
of them would eat together and sleep on the same piece 
of sacking. They had similar temperaments and by now 
both had come to recognise each other's moods. There 
were never any fights between the two. 

The pious folk of the village expressed their wonder 
and disapproval of Babu sahib's generosity. Right in front 
of his house—barely fifty feet away—Mangal's dwelling 
seemed such a violation of every single one of their 
religious principles. Cheel "If such a disgusting state of 
affairs were allowed to continue, it would spell the end of 
our religion. God created untouchables—even we know 
that. We ought not to perpetrate any kind of injustice 
against them—now who doesn't know that? After all, God 
is known as the saviour of the depraved and the fallen 
but there is such a thing as propriety of social conduct. 
One feels hesitant about approaching Babu sahib's door, but 
since he is the village zamindar one has to go. No matter 
how disgusted one feels." 

Mangal and his dog. Tommy, were fast friends. Mangal 
would say, "Now look here, Tommy, shift some more and 


go to sleep. Where will I sleep? You have taken over all 
the space." 

Tommy would whimper, wag his tail and instead of 
moving a way,, huddle closer to Mangal and begin to lick 
his face. 

Each evening Mangal would go to have a look at his 
old home and cry a little. The thatched roof had fallen 
apart in the first year, one wall crumbled away in the 
second and now only half the walls were remaining with 
jagged tops facing the sky. This was all that remained of 
the place where he had once found a treasure trove of 
affection. The memory, the attraction, the yearning for that 
lost affection would time and again draw him to this place. 
Tommy would always accompany him on these visits. 
Mangal would perch atop the crumbling walls and dream 
about his past life and the future that awaited him, and 
Tommy would try—unsuccessfully—to jump up and sit 
in his lap. 

V 


One day the village boys were playing among themselves. 
Mangal stood watching them from a distance. It is difficult 
to say whether the boys were running short of one player 
or whether Suresh felt sorry for Mangal. Whatever his 
reasons might have been, Suresh decreed that Mangal too 
should be included in their game, especially since no one 
was likely to come and keep an eye on them. Suresh asked, 
"Hey, Mangal! Will you play?" 

Mangal answered, "No, brother. If the master were to 
see me he would flay me alive. Nothing would happen to 
you; you would just shrug and walk away." 

"But who is likely to come here to watch us, silly? 
Come on, we are going to play a game of riders. You are 
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going to be the horse and the rest of us will mount you 
and make you gallop." 

Mangal expressed his doubts, "Will I always be the 
horse or will I too get a chance to ride? Just tell me that." 

Now this was a tricky question. No one had given any 
thought to this matter. Suresh thought for a moment and 
then said, "Who will let you ride on his back? Just think. 
After all, you are an untouchable, aren't you?" 

But Mangal stood his ground. He said, "When did I 
say I am not an untouchable? But it was my mother who 
nurtured you on her milk. If you won't give me the chance 
to ride I won't be the horse. You people are very clever. 
You think you can ride me all the time and I will always 
be the horse." 1 

Suresh spoke in a stem voice, "You will be the horse," 
and ran to catch hold of Mangal. Mangal darted away. 
Suresh chased after him. Mangal sped away faster and 
faster. Suresh tried his best to catch him but he had become 
fat as he ate too much, and running made him gasp for 
breath. He finally came to a standstill and said, "Come 
and be the horse, Mangal or I will thrash you within an 
inch of your life whenever I catch hold of you." 

"You will have to be the horse too." 

"All right, we will also be the horse." 

"No, you will refuse later. First you be the horse. I will 
ride you first and later I will become the horse." 

Suresh had really thought of pulling a fast one. Hearing 
Mangal's plan, he said to his companions, "Do you see 
his low cunning? He is a bloody sweeper boy, after all" 

The three boys surrounded Mangal and forced him to 
kneel and become a horse. Suresh immediately jumped 
on his back and clicking his tongue said, "Giddyup, home, 
giddyup!" 

Mangal trotted for some time but soon he began to feel 
as though his back would break under the burden he 
carried. Slowly, he straightened his back and wriggled 
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out from between Suresh's thighs. Master Suresh fell with 
a thud and began to blow his bugle rather loudly. 

His mother heard his cries. Whenever Suresh cried, her 
keen ears would immediately pick up the sound. His 
crying was really quite peculiar—it sounded like the 
whistle of a narrow-gauge engine. She said to her maid, 
"Go and look. Suresh is crying somewhere. Ask him if 
anyone has hurt him " 

In the meantime Suresh himself appeared—crying and 
rubbing his eyes. Whenever he found the opportunity to 
cry, he would always come to his mother with his sob 
story. She would give him sweets or dried fruits and wipe 
his tears. Suresh was eight years old but he was a complete 
nitwit. Excessive love had done to his brain what excessive 
food had done to his body 

"Why do you cry, Suresh? Who has hit you?" asked the 
mother. 

Suresh answered with a sob, "Mangal touched me." 

His mother found that hard to believe. Mangal was 
such a harmless little fellow that it was hard to discredit 
him with any mischief. But when Suresh began to swear 
that it was true, she had to believe him. She sent for 
Mangal and scolded him, "Why, you little wretch, now 
you have also learnt mischief! 1 have told you umpteen 
number of times—never touch Suresh. Do you remember, 
or not? Answer me." 

Mangal answered in a subdued tone, "I remember." 

"Then why did you touch him?" 

"I didn't touch him." 

"If you didn't touch him, why was he crying?" 

"He fell down, so he started crying." 

Such impertinence! The lady gritted her teeth with 
annoyance. If she smacked him, she would have to take a 
bath to remove the contamination from touching him. If 
she rapped him with a stick, she would still have to hold 
the stick and the contamination could flow from the stick 
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to her hand—like an electric charge—and enter her body. 
So she contented herself with shouting as many abuses as 
she could think of and then ordered him to take himself 
off from her house and never darken her door or she would, 
God help her, really drink his blood. Eating the crumbs 
from her table had taught him mischief, etcetera, etcetera. 

It wasn't so much wounded self-respect as fear that 
gripped Mangal at this moment. He quietly picked up his 
day pots, tucked the tom sackcloth under his arm, placed 
the dhoti on his shoulder and went away, crying. He told 
himself he would never come here again. He would 
probably die of starvation, but so what? What could be 
worse than this? What is the good of such a life? There 
was nowhere else in the entire village when? he could 
find a place to live. Who would give shelter to a sweeper's 
son? So he went to the ruins of his old home where the 
memory of those good days could dry his tears. But when 
he reached there he began to cry piteously. 

Tommy came looking for him and the two friends soon 
foigot their anguish in each other's company. 


VI 


But with the fading daylight, Mangal's resentment too 
began to ebb. The hunger that had gnawed at him during 
his childhood had drunk his life blood and grown stronger. 
His eyes would constantly lift towards the clay pots. By 
now he would have been given Suresh's left-over sweets. 
What could he eat here? Dust? 

He consulted Tommy/ "Do you want something to eat. 
Tommy? I can go to sleep on an empty stomach." 

Tommy whimpered as though to say, "We will have to 
face such insults all our lives. If you give up like this, how 
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will you manage for the rest of your life? Look at me—I 
get a kick in my stomach, I yelp with pain, and then after 
a while I return to the same spot wagging my tail. You 
and I, my friend, have been made for just this." 

Mangal said, "You go off and find yourself something 
to eat." 

Tommy answered in his doggy language, "I won't go 
alone; I will take you along." 

"I won't go." 

'Then I shan't go either." 

"You will die of hunger." 

"Do you think you will stay alive?" 

"Who is there to mourn me if I die?" 

"Same here, brother. That bitch I fell in love with in the 
month of kavaar, turned out to be unfaithful and is now 
living with Kallu. It was a good thing she took her pups 
with her or my life would have become even more 
miserable* Who would have cared for five puppies?" 

A minute's thought compelled hunger to produce yet 
another tactic. 

'The mistress must be searching for us, won't she. 
Tommy?" 

"Of course. Babu ji and Suresh must have eaten by now. 
The servant would have cleaned their plates of the left¬ 
over food and must be calling out for us." 

"There is always a lot of ghee left over on their plates 
and that sweet stuff—mm, malai." 

"It would all end up on the garbage dump." 

"Let's see, if someone will come looking for us." 

"Why should anyone come looking for us? Are we 
grand priests? Someone will call out, 'Mangal, Mangal' 
and that's it. Then the plates will be emptied near the 
drain." 

"All right, then, let's go. But I will stay hidden and if 
someone doesn't ask for me by my name, I will come 
away. Is that clear?" 
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Both of them set off and on reaching Maheshnath's 
door, cowered in the concealing darkness; but Tommy 
didn't have the patience to wait long. He quietly stole 
into the house and saw that Maheshnath and Suresh were 
sitting down to dinner. He settled himself soundlessly on 
the verandah though he was scared that, at any moment, 
someone would descend on him with a stick. 

The servants were talking among themselves. One said, 
'There is no sign of Mangal today Perhaps he has run 
away after the dressing down he got from the mistress/' 

The other answered, Tt is a good thing if he was turned 
out. The first thing one saw early in the morning everyday 
was the face of that sweeper boy." 

Mangal shrank further into the darkness. Hope sank 
deeper into the depths of the sea of despair. 

Maheshnath finished his dinner and rose. A servant 
washed his hands. He would smoke his huqqah and then 
head for bed. Suresh would lie beside his mother and fall 
asleep as she told him a story. Who would spare a thought 
for poor Mangal? It had grown quite dark by now and so 
far no one had asked about his whereabouts even once. 

For some time Mangal stood there despondently and 
then, heaving a long sigh, he was about to leave when a 
servant came into view—carrying a leaf-plate laden with 
left-over food. 

Mangal stepped from the shadows into the light How 
could he resist the temptation? 

The servant said, "Hey, youl Where were you? We 
thought you had gone off somewhere. Here, eat this; I 
was just about to throw it away/' 

Mangal answered humbly, T have been standing here 
for a long time." 

"Then why didn't you speak up?" 

"I was scared/' 

"Fine—here, take this." 

He dropped the leaf-plate on to Mangal's outstretched 
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palms. Mangal looked up at him with eyes brimming with 
a humble gratitude. 

Tommy crept out of the house. Both sat beneath the 
neem tree and ate out of the same leaf-plate: 

Mangal stroked Tommy's head with one hand and said, 
"See, such is the fire in one's belly! What would we have 
done if we hadn't got this food that others have tossed 
aside?" 

Tommy wagged his tail. 

"My mother had suckled Suresh," 

Tommy wagged his tail again. 

"People say that no one can ever pay the price of milk, 
but this is the pay-off I am getting/' 

Tommy wagged his tail again. 





Intoxicants, Both! 


On the day of Holi bhang was being prepared in the court¬ 
yard of Rai Sahib Pandit Ghasitelal's house when, suddenly, 
the District Magistrate, Mr Bull, appeared on the scene. 
Bull sahib was a sociable man and had recently come to 
India. He was eager to learn more about Indian customs 
and practices and would often visit local fairs and carnivals. 
He was probably engaged in writing a book on the subject. 
His sudden appearance now sent everyone into a tizzy Only 
partly dressed, they had all been busy quaffing bhang with 
gay abandon. Who could have known that the big man 
would descend upon them in the midst of their revelries. 
Now they fled for cover; some scurried up to the terrace, 
others ran to hide inside the house. But poor Rai Sahib sat 
where he was, as though rooted to the spot. He was wont to 
take half-an-hour to get to his feet and another hour to take 
one step. So how could he possibly get up and run in this 
stampede? When it seemed dear that there was no way he 
could remove himself from the situation, he pretended as 
though he was seated there with the express intention of 
receiving the English sahib with all the pomp and splendour 
of Indian hospitality. The Englishman called out, "Hullo, 
Rai Sahib! Today is your Holi, isn't it?" 
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Rai Sahib answered with folded hands, "Yes sarkar, so it 
is" 

"Have you been playing with colours?" 

''Yes, sarfair, this is the festival of colours." 

The Englishman picked up a water pistoL Next to it 
was a pot filled with coloured water. Bull filled the water 
pistol and aimed a jet of coloured spray at Rai Sahib's 
face. But Rai Sahib still sat there as though he had turned 
to stone. What a stroke of luck! What had he ever done to 
deserve this good fortune! What an officer! Such love for 
his subjects! Ah! If only Seth Jokhanram had been here, 
he could have seen for himself how much the District 
Magistrate favoured Rai Sahib. One ought to ask him if 
any white man had ever sprayed him with coloured water, 
let alone the District Magistrate himself. This can only be 
the fruit of past good deeds, no doubt. At least a thousand 
years' penance, no less, could make a man fit to reach this 
elevated position. With folded hands, he now said, "Most 
reverend sir, you have made my life complete today. Now 
that you have played Holi with me, may I be given leave 
to fulfil my heart's desire by doing the same?" 

Saying this, Rai Sahib applied some red-coloured 
powder on the Englishman's forehead. 

Bull asked him, "What's kept in that large urn over 
there?" 

"My lord, that's called bhang . It is prepared by a very 
elaborate and time-honoured recipe." 

"What happens if one drinks it?" 

"Your excellency will begin to perceive things in a new 
light. It's a truly remarkable experience." 

'Then I must drink it." 

Rai Sahib felt as though the portals of heaven had 
opened for him and he was flying up there seated on the 
Pushpakvitnan —the legendary aircraft on which the God 
.of wealth was said to travel It wasn't quite proper to 
hand a glass to the English sahib and, of course, he 
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hesitated to offer the bhang in its customary clay tumbler. 
Finally, after much weighing of the pros and cons, he 
poured the bhang into a glass and preferred it to the English 
sahib. The Englishman drank it down. The wonderfully 
sweet smell went straight to his head. 


II 


The next day Rai Sahib set off to answer this visit with 
one of his own. He consulted an astrologer first thing in 
the morning. The auspicious moment fell in the early hours 
of the night and so preparations were made all day long 
for this special visit Rai Sahib started from his home at 
exactly the right moment. It was dinner time at the Bulls' 
residence when Rai Sahib was announced. The English 
sahib immediately sent for him. As Rai Sahib entered the 
room, the strong smell of liquor assailed his senses. He 
had never had cause to taste this 'English medicine' and 
had, in fact, never touched any kind of alcoholic brew in 
his entire life. He felt like holding his nose to ward off the 
reeking odour but fear of displeasing the English sahib 
stopped him from doing so. He could feel his stomach 
turn, yet somehow he held his breath and managed to sit 
still. The Englishman took a sip of his drink and putting 
the glass on the table, said, "I drank your bhang yesterday, 
today you must drink my bhang. I liked your bhang; it made 
me eat a lot afterwards/' 

"We don't even touch liquor with a finger, sir, let alone 
drink it. Our sacred texts say it is a sin to touch liquor." 

Bull said with a laugh, "No, no, you have to drink a 
little, Rai Sahib. Virtue or vice doesn't come into it. This is 
my bhang ; what I drank yesterday was yours. There's no 
difference. That causes intoxication, so does this. What's 
the difference?" 
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"No, most reverend sir, alcohol is strictly prohibited by 
our religion." 

"It can't be so. If the holy books prohibit this, they 
would also have disallowed that. They would surely 
proscribe opium! Now, don't be scared, try some of this. 
It is very good/' 

Saying this, the English sahib poured some whisky into 
a glass and brought it close to Rai Sahib's lips. Rai Sahib 
turned his face away, closed his eyes and began to 
frantically brush away the Englishman's hand with both 
his own. The English sahib failed to understand this strange 
behaviour. He probably thought that Rai Sahib was still 
too much in awe of him to enjoy a drink with him. So he 
held the other man's neck with his strong hands and urged 
the glass towards his mouth. At this Rai Sahib became 
quite angry. He was prepared to do everything to please 
this English sahib except forsake his religion. He spoke in 
a stem voice, "Sir, I am a devotee of God Vishnu. I consider 
even touching this stuff a sin/' 

Beyond this he was unable to say even one word. He 
could feel his throat close up in his extreme agitation. 
Fighting to gain control over speech, he said, "Sir, bhang 
is a sacred drink. Hermits, ascetics, mendicants, saints, 
gods, goddesses—all of them partake of it. Our sacred 
texts mention the special qualities of this potion. You are 
not likely to come across a pandit who doesn't drink this 
special brew. But liquor, sir, is a different matter altogether; 
we consider it a sin to even breathe the word/' 

Bull removed the glass and sitting down in a chair 
said, "You talk like a fool, man! A religious book would 
say that both bhang and liquor are equally bad. You believe 
that even the mention of alcohol is taboo. Well, the entire 
world agrees that intoxicants are bad because they ravish 
the senses. Tell me, how is it that bhang doesn't do the same 
to the pandits and gods who drink it? 1 simply can't 
understand that. Why don't your pandits turn into demons 
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after they have drunk bhang? Well, I think that your pandits 
have really addled their wits on bhang since they go about 
proclaiming that this is untouchable, that is impure, that 
they must eat sweets and not bread like other mortals, 
that they can't even drink water if someone like me touches 
it* What is this if not sheer madness? Good day to you/' 
Rai Sahib gulped a breath of relief at this dismissal. 
Stumbling in his haste, he somehow reached the verandah, 
walked to his carriage, got in and rode home. 


The Secret of Civilisation 


I can think of at least one thousand and one things about 
this world that I don't understand. For instance, why do 
men attack their hair with a razor first thing in the 
morning? Is it because they have become such delicate 
creatures that they can't bear the weight of their own 
hair? Also, why is it that almost every educated man 
nowadays suffers from weak eyesight? Is increasing 
feebleness of the brain the reason for this or is it something 
else? Why do books drive men to such a state of 
perplexity?—etcetera. But none of these questions concern 
me at the moment. A new question has risen in my mind— 
a question that no one answers for me. The question is— 
who is a "civilised" man and who is "uncivilised"? What 
are the characteristic features of a civilised man? At a 
cursory glance this question might appear exceedingly 
simple, one that even a child could answer. But a careful 
scrutiny would reveal that the question is not so simple, 
nor so naive. 

If donning coat and trousers, wearing tie-collar-hat. 
Sitting at a table to eat one's meals, drinking tea or coffee 
several times a day, smoking a cigar while walking down 
a street—if all these things are the mark of a civilised man 
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then one would have to consider those white men whom 
one sees sometimes lurching about in the evenings as 
civilised too. With their bloodshot eyes, stumbling gait 
and drunken attempts at harassing other passers-by—can 
one really call them civilised beings, carrying the white 
man's burden? Never. So this proves civilisation is 
something quite different, that it has more to do with the 
mind than the body. 


II 


Rai Ratankishore is among my few, chosen friends. He is 
a kind, generous, highly educated man who occupies a 
prominent government post. Despite the handsome salary 
he draws, his expenditure far exceeds his income. A fourth 
of his salary is taken up by the upkeep of his bungalow. 
Therefore, he is often worried about the state of his 
finances. He doesn't take bribes-^at least not as far as I 
know, though wagging tongues do wag. But I do know 
that he often goes on tours in a bid to stretch his official 
allowance. In fact, he even fiddles with the departmental 
budget to extract as large a sum as possible for his 
travelling allowance. He is often questioned by his 
superiors for his excessive gadding about, to which he 
answers that the nature of his work is such that unless he 
travels all over the district, the people can never remain 
peaceful. However, an interesting little feet is that Rai Sahib 
does not actually tour as much as his daily account book 
reveals. His camp is usually set up at a distance of about 
fifty miles from the city. Tents are put up and all the other 
paraphernalia of a touring official is present, while Rai 
Sahib himself is at home entertaining friends and 
socialising. But no one dares to cast aspersions on Rai 
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Sahib's good intentions! No one has any doubts about his 
being a civilised man, a thorough gentleman! 

One day I had gone to meet Rai Sahib. He was scolding 
one of his servants, a man called Damrhi who cut the 
grass and did odd jobs about the house. The fellow was 
employed on a round-the-clock basis and only allowed to 
go home in the evening, to eat his supper. He lived in a 
nearby village. The night before, for some reason, he had 
failed to return and so he was being taken to task for it 
today. 

"When we have employed you as a full-time servant, 
why did you stay away last night? I'll deduct one day's 
salary from your wages." 

"Huzoor, a guest had turned up, so I couldn't come 
back." 

'Then ask your guest to give you yesterday's wages." 

" Huzoor, I will never repeat the offence/' 

"Shut up." 

"Huzoor..." 

"You are hereby fined two rupees." 

Damrhi went away crying. He had come looking for 
mercy and had had further punishment heaped on his 
hapless head. A fine of two rupees, no less! And what 
was the'poor fellow's fault—that he had come to ask 
forgiveness. 

So this is the price of one night's absenteeism! He had 
worked hard all day; it was only at night that he hadn't 
slept here. And the man who enjoys his travel allowance 
in the comfort of his own home—there is no one to 
question him or to mete out punishment. Such a man 
ought to be taught a lesson, one that he would remember 
all his life. But it would be difficult to catch him out. If 
Damrhi had any sense, he too should have come back late 
at night and gone to sleep in his shed. No one would 
have been any wiser about his whereabouts earlier on. 
But the poor man was totally without guile. 
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ni 


Damrhi owned about 500 yards of land, but he also had 
six mouths to feed. His two sons, two daughters and wife 
toiled all day long in the field but the soil did not yield 
enough for them to live on. Anyhow, one could hardly 
expect any better from that niggardly little patch of earth. 
Perhaps if all of them went out in search of some other 
work, they could have led a much better life; but a diehard 
farmer, one whose forefathers had tilled the land for 
generations, would be insulted at being called a labourer. 
To escape this humiliation, Damrhi had a pair of bullocks 
tied at his door. A large part of his salary went towards 
buying fodder for his precious bullocks. He was prepared 
to undergo all manner of hardships, yet he could not give 
up farming to become a labourer. Can a wage-earner ever 
have the dignity of a farmer, even one who earns one 
rupee every day? It is not quite such a dishonour if one 
does casual labour for another while farming remains one's 
family profession. The bullocks tied at his door were 
enough to guard his honour. If he ever sold his bullocks, 
he could never live down the disgrace that such an act 
would bring. 

One day Rai Sahib found Damrhi shivering with cold 
and said, "Why can't you dress properly? Why are you 
shivering like that?" 

" Sarkar , I don't have enough to eat; how can I afford to 
buy warm clothes?" 

"Why don't you sell your bullocks? I have told you to 
do so hundreds of times. Why can't you understand 
something so basic?" 

"Sarkar, I will never be able to show my face to the rest 
of my community if I do so. Who will marry my daughter, 
then, if my own people ostracise me?" 
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"It is this idiocy that is the cause of your sorry 9tate. It 
is a sin to extend any sympathy towards people like you." 
And turning towards me, Rai Sahib continued, "What do 
you say, Munshi/V , is there any cure for such madness? 
They will die of cold but will not part with the bullocks 
tied to their doorpost." 

I said, "My dear sir, it depends on how you look at it." 

"Well, then, I certainly don't want to look at it. You 
know, in my family they had been celebrating Janmashtami 
for generations. It meant several thousand rupees down 
the drain every year. There would be singing, dancing 
and feasting for several days. Invitations would be sent 
to hordes of relatives. Clothes would be distributed to 
the poor. I put an end to all that in the first year after 
my father's death. What was there to be gained by the 
whole rigmarole? Nothing. In the bargain, I would have 
ended up poorer by four to five thousand rupees. It 
caused a regular shemozzle in our town. People passed 
all kinds of nasty comments—someone called me 
godless, another accused me of being a Christian—but 
who cares. The uproar eventually subsided. It used to be 
a ridiculous state of affairs before I put my foot down. 
Every time there was a marriage in any home in the 
entire township, people would expect my family to 
provide the firewood. My forefathers had kept the 
tradition alive for several generations. My father, in fact, 
purchased the wood from elsewhere to fulfil this 
tradition. What do you call that if not sheer folly? I put 
an end to that as well. There was another hue and cry. 
Now, am I expected to heed their protests or look out for 
myself? The wood alone saved me at least five hundred 
rupees every year. Now no one comes to me with their 
vexing demands." 

Another question welled up within me. Who is more 
civilised of the two—foolish Damrhi who is prepared to 
stake everything for the_ sake of preserving his family 
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dignity or Rai Ratankishore who has sacrificed his family's 
code of conduct at the altar of wealth? 


IV 


An important hearing was scheduled for Rai Sahib's court. 
A rich and influential man had been accused of murder 
Several people came to Rai Sahib with bail petitions for 
this man. It had become a point of honour. The rich 
gentleman had issued an order to his underlings that he 
was prepared to sell his entire property if only he could 
be set free without any slur on his name. Accordingly, 
gifts were sent to Rai Sahib's home, all kinds of petitions 
were put before him, but to no avail. The rich man's agents 
could not, however, summon the nerve to actually mention 
a bribe or a monetary transaction of any kind. Finally 
when all else failed, the wife of the accused man decided 
to meet Rai Sahib's wife and make a deal with her. 

It was 10 o'clock at night when the two women got 
talking. A deal was struck at twenty thousand rupees. Rai 
Sahib's wife was delighted. She ran to her husband and 
said, "Take the money. If you don't, I will." 

"Don't be so impatient. Whatever will she think of you? 
Don't you have any sense of shame? I agree that the sum 
is large and it will enable me to be free of all your demands 
for luxuries at one go, but you mustn't treat a 'civilian's' 
sense of propriety quite so lightly You are the wife of a 
government officer. You should have first ticked her off 
for even daring to raise such a topic. You should have 
acted really affronted and said, 'I can't listen to such 
nonsense'." 

The wife said, "Of course, that was the first thing I did. 
I pretended to be angry and gave her a real dressing down. 
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Do you think I don't know how to behave? The poor 
woman fell at my feet and started crying." 

"Did you say that if you even mentioned it to Rai Sahib, 
he would chew you alive?" Saying this, Rai Sahib hugged 
his wife with unabashed glee. 

"I said all those things, but she wouldn't go away. She 
is crying herself to death." 

"I hope you haven't promised her anything." 

"Promise? I have taken the money and locked it away 
in the box. They were crisp currency notes." 

"You are such an absolute fool! I don't know when 
God Almighty will grant you some sense, if ever." 

"Hardly likely now. If He had to grant me any sense. 
He would have done so by now." 

"Yes, it seems so. You didn't even tell me; you just took 
the money and locked it away. If any one gets wind of 
this, I am ruined." 

"Okay, then think about it. If you feel it is going to 
cause you trouble, I will go and return the money." 

"Again the same idiocy? What will be, will be. Now I 
will have to place my trust in God and set that man free, 
though I am now left with no doubts regarding your 
stupidity* Do you realise what you have done is nothing 
short of putting your finger inside a serpent's mouth? 
You know I dislike such irregular practices and yet you 
become impatient. This time I have to break my principles 
because of your folly. I had made up my mind that I 
Would not lift a finger to protect that man but your 
foolishness has put paid to all that." 

"I will go and return the money." 

"And I will go and eat poison." 

While husband and wife were thus engaged in carrying 
out this bit of play-acting, Damrhi was cutting some barley 
from the village headman's field. He had taken leave for 
the night and gone home. There wasn't a straw of hay left 
for his bullocks. It was still several days to go before pay- 
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day, so he didn't have the money to buy their fodder. His 
children had cut some grass during the day to feed the 
hungry animals, but that was like a drop in the ocean. 
The bullocks stood there, still hungry. Catching sight of 
Damrhi the pair would arch their tails and begin to bellow 
and snort. As he stepped closer, they started licking his 
hand. Damrhi hardened his heart and decided there wasn't 
anything to be done at that late hour of the night and, 
come morning, he would borrow money from someone 
to buy fodder. 

But when he awakened at about 11 o'clock, he saw that 
the bullocks were still standing beside their trough. It was 
a dear moonlit night and it seemed to Damrhi as though 
both the animals were gazing at him with mingled 
antiripation and entreaty. Tears welled up in his eyes at 
the sight of their piteous hunger. The bullocks are as dear 
to a farmer as his sons. He thinks of them as his friends 
and fellow workers, not as beasts of burden. When Damrhi 
saw the bullocks standing beside their empty fodder-bins, 
sleep fled from his eyes. He thought for a moment, then 
picked up his sickle and went out in search of fodder. 

Beyond the village outskirts, barley and millet crops 
stood ready in the fields. Damrhi quaked at what he was 
contemplating, but the thought of his hungry bullocks 
provoked him beyond his scruples. Had he wanted he 
could have cut several large sheaves of the ripe crop, but 
despite this thievery he was not a thief. He merely cut 
enough fodder to see his bullocks through the night. He 
thought that even if somebody were to see him, he would 
say that he was cutting the crop for his famished bullocks. 
He was convinced that no one was likely to catch him for 
a little bit of fodder. After all, he wasn't stealing the crop 
with the intention of selling it and also, no one could 
possibly be heartless enough to catch him for this. At 
worst, he might have to pay for the meagre bit of fodder 
he had cut. He considered his act from every conceivable 
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angle. The fact that the quantity he had cut was so little 
was itself enough to save him any punishment were he to 
be caught stealing. A thief, on the other hand, would have 
cut as much as he could possibly carry away; he wasn't 
likely to worry over much about any one's profit or loss. 
Had a villager spied Damrhi carrying away some fodder 
from another man's field in the middle of the night, he 
would certainly have been angry but no one would have 
dreamt of having him arrested for theft. But as luck would 
have it, a constable from the circle police station happened 
to be passing by. He had got wind of a gambling den in 
the local grocer's house and was on his way to extort 
some money from the gamblers. When he saw Damrhi 
hurrying past with a bundle on his head, he immediately 
became suspicious. No one was likely to be reaping his 
harvest this late at night, so this was in all likelihood a 
case of pilfering. In a stem voice he called out, "Who goes 
there? Stand still!" 

Startled, Damrhi looked around and saw a police 
constable! Witless with fright he stammered, "Huzoor, I have 
cut just a little, as you may see for yourself." 

"Whether you have cut a little or a lot, it is a case of 
theft. Whose field is it?" 

"Baldev Mehta's." 

The constable had thought he had caught an easy 
prey—someone who would cough up a tidy sum—but 
Damrhi was obviously too poor to be fleeced. So he caught 
hold of him and frog marched him to his house. But here 
too there was nothing to be gained, so he took Damrhi to 
the police station where an official charge of theft was 
made against him. The case appeared in Rai Sahib's court. 

The sight of the accused created inflexibility rather than 
sympathy. He said, 'This is a disgrace for me; what 
difference does it make to you? You will just get six months 
or a year of imprisonment; I am the one who will feel 
dishonoured. People will say that Rai Sahib's servants are 
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a bunch of thugs and thieves. If you hadn't been my 
servant, I would probably have given you a lighter 
sentence. But since you are my servant, I will give you the 
strictest punishment I can. I cannot bear the thought of 
people saying that Rai Sahib showed leniency towards 
his domestic servant." 

And Rai Sahib sentenced Damrhi to six months of 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The same day he gave permission for bail in the murder 
case. 

I heard both accounts and became convinced that 
civilisation is but another name for committing misdeeds 
with skill and art. You can commit the blackest deed but 
if you can draw a curtain over it, you are a civilised man, 
a gentleman. However, if you lack this special aptitude, 
you are uncivilised, uncouth, in short, an absolute rogue. 
This, then, is the secret of civilisation. 


The Shroud 


At the door of their hut, father and son sat silently beside 
a dead fire while inside the son's young wife, Budhiya, 
was thrashing about in the agony of childbirth. From time 
to time, she would let out such a piercing scream that 
both would get startled. It was a winter night. Nature 
slept under a heavy blanket of silence. The entire village 
lay submerged beneath a spell of darkness. 

"It seems she is not likely to make it. You have spent 
the whole day running to-and-fro—just go in and have 
another look," Ghisu said. 

Madhav answered in an irritated tone, "If she has to 
die, why doesn't she get it over and done with? What can 
I do by looking at her?" 

"You are a heartless fellow. Such infidelity to someone 
you lived with for a whole year" 

"I can't see her writhing and thrashing about." 

They belonged to a family of chamars —the lowest 
among the untouchable castes since their caste dealt with 
animal hides. And these two had earned a particularly 
bad name for themselves in the entire village. Ghisu was 
notorious for working for one day and taking off for three 
days. Madhav was such a shirker that if he worked for 
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half an hour, he would stop and smoke his pipe for an 
hour. So the two of them seldom found work. If they had 
even a handful of grain in the house, they would swear 
off work. A couple of days' starvation would induce Ghisu 
to climb a tree and break off some twigs for firewood, 
which Madhav would sell in the market. After this the 
two would loiter about for as long as the money would 
last 

There was no dearth of work in the village. It was a 
village of farmers and for a hardworking man there were 
any number of chores to be done. But these two were 
called only when one was willing to be satisfied by getting 
one man's work out of the two. If these two had been a 
pair of wandering anchorites, they would have had no 
call to practise contentment and fortitude, restraint and 
regulation. It was their nature. It came naturally to them. 
Theirs was indeed a strange life. Their home could boast 
of no other worldly possession beside a pair of clay pots. 
They covered the nakedness of their bodies with a few 
tattered rags and went on with the business of living. 
Their lives were free of all worldly cares. They were 
steeped under debt. People heaped abuses on them, even 
beat them—but they were without a care in the world. 
They were so poor that no one could expect to have their 
money back, yet people would occasionally lend them a 
little something. They would steal some potatoes or peas 
from someone's fields and roast them or pluck half-a- 
dozen sugarcane to suck at night. Ghisu had led this 
happy-go-lucky existence for sixty years and Madhav, like 
a dutiful son, was following in his father's footsteps and, 
if anything, he was giving an extra shine to his father's 
name. 

The two of them now sat before the fire, roasting 
potatoes they had earlier dug up from someone's field. 
Ghisu's wife had died a long time ago. Madhav had got 
married last year. Ever since his wife had entered their 
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house, she had established some kind of order in their 
disordered lives and strived to stoke the bellies of these 
two shameless wretches. With her arrival, the father 
and son had become more slothful than ever, and cocky 
too, to boot. If someone wanted to hire them for some 
work, they would boldly ask for double the normal 
wages. And this same woman now lay dying in the agony 
of childbirth and these two were probably waiting for 
her to die, so that they could go to sleep in peace and 
quiet. 

Ghisu dug out another potato and spoke while peeling 
it, "Go and see how she is. Must be under the spell of 
some she-devil, what else? If we call the village exordst 
he won't ask for less than a rupee." 

Madhav was afraid that if he went inside the hut, Ghisu 
would finish off most of the potatoes. So he said, "I am 
scared of going in there." 

"What are you afraid of? I'll be right here." 

"Why don't you go inside and see her?" 

"When my wife died, I didn't move from her side for 
three days. And, just think, she would be ashamed if I 
saw her lying like that, wouldn't she? I have never even 
seen her face behind the veil, so how can I now see her 
uncovered body? She would be in no condition to cover 
her modesty. If she were to see me she won't be able to 
thrash about freely." 

"I've been thinking—what will happen if there is a 
baby? There is no ginger, sugar or oil that one needs for 
such occasions." 

"Everything will be taken care of. May the good Lord 
give us a baby. The same people who now refuse to give 
us even one paisa, will call us tomorrow to give us rupees. 

I had nine sons and there was never anything in the 
house; but each time God saw us through somehow or 
the other." 

In a society where the lot of those who toiled day and 
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night was little better than Ghisu's and where those who 
knew how to exploit the peasants were much richer, it is 
no wonder that Ghisu had such an outlook. One could 
say that Ghisu was much more intelligent than the 
peasants, and instead of joining the hordes of mindless 
toilers, he had gone over to the disreputable band of idle 
gossips, though he didn't have die will to follow the rules 
and regulations of diehard gossips. Therefore, while others 
of this motley gang were chiefs and big wigs of the village, 
everyone pointed a disapproving finger at them. Anyhow, 
Ghisu for one, was happy that despite his rags, at least he 
didn't have to put in the back-breaking labour that the 
peasants had to and that no one could possibly take undue 
advantage of his simplicity and innocence. 

The father and son were digging out the roasted 
potatoes and eating them piping hot. They hadn't eaten a 
morsel since the day before and now they didn't have the 
patience to let the potatoes cool. They burnt their tongues 
several times. After peeling, the outer surface didn't 
seem very hot but the moment one dug one’s teeth into it, 
the fiery inside would scorch the tongue, throat and 
palate. It was safer to swallow that live-hot coal rather 
than let it stay in one's mouth. Once it reached the 
stomach, there was enough material there to cool it And 
so the two of them would swallow the hot potatoes as 
soon as they could, though the effort made their eyes 
smart with tears. 

At this moment Ghisu remembered the Thakur's 
wedding, which he had attended twenty years ago. The 
satiation he had experienced at that wedding feast was 
something to remember all his life, and its memory was 
still vivid. He said, "I can't ever forget that feast. I have 
never eaten such a meal again—nor have I gorged myself 
like that ever again. The bride's family had served 
everybody with puris —everybody. Old and young, every¬ 
body ate those puris, puris made in real ghee. Chutney, spicy 


yoghurt, three different kinds of greens, a curried 
vegetable, curd, sweets—how can I describe the relish and 
taste of that food. And no shortage of anything—you could 
ask for whatever you wanted and eat as much as you 
wanted. Everyone ate so much that they couldn't sip even 
a drop of water. And those who were serving us just went 
On putting hot, round, savoury pasties on our plates. We 
would tell them that we didn't want any more, we would 
even put our hands above our plates to deter them, but 
they would insist on plying us with more. And after 
everyone had rinsed their mouths, there was betel and 
cardamom too. But I was too far gone to worry about the 
betel leaves; I could barely stand on my feet. 1 ran towards 
my blanket and lay down on it. What a large-hearted 
man that Thakur was." 

Relishing the taste of every one of these delicacies in 
his imagination, Madhav said, "No one gives us such feasts 
now." 

"Who will give such feasts now? That was an altogether 
different time and age. Now, everyone thinks of cutting 
comers. Don't spend on marriages, don't spend on funerals. 
Someone ought to ask such people where they are going to 
stash all the wealth they have hoarded by fleecing the 
poor. They never think of cutting down on their hoarding, 
though when it comes to spending some of that money, 
they start talking of economising." 

"You must have eaten about twenty puris?" 

"I ate more than twenty." 

"I would have eateri fifty." 

"I couldn't have eaten any less than fifty. I was a strong 
young lout; you are barely half my size." 

After finishing the potatoes, they drank some water 
and right there, in front of the bumt-out fire, wrapped 
themselves in their dhotis and went off to sleep. They 
looked like two enormous coiled pythons. 

And Budhiya was still moaning. 
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II 


In the morning Mad ha v entered the hut and saw that his 
wife had turned cold. Flies were buzzing around her face 
and her stony eyes were gazing upwards. Her body was 
coated with dust. The child had died in her womb. 

Madhav ran towards Ghisu and the two began to 
scream and shout and beat their chests. When the 
neighbours heard their weeping and wailing, they came 
running and, according to the age-old custom, tried to 
comfort the bereaved- However, there was no time to 
indulge in excessive grief. They had to worry about the 
shroud and pyre-wood. Money was as scarce in their house 
as meat in an eagle's nest. 

Father and son went crying to meet the village 
zamindar. He detested the sight of the two and had, on 
several occasions, thrashed them with his own hands for 
stealing or not turning up for work despite promising to 
do so. Now he asked, "What the hell is the matter with 
you? Why are you crying? I hardly ever see you around 
these days; it seems you don't want to live in this village 
anymore." 

Ghisu, with his head lowered to the ground and his 
eyes brimming with tears, said, "My lord, a catastrophe 
has befallen us. Madhav's wife passed away last night. 
She writhed with pain all night long while both of us sat 
beside her. We did whatever we could, gave her medicines 
but, to cut a long story short, she left us. Now there is no 
one left to give us even a morsel of food, my lord. We've 
been ruined. Our lives have been destroyed. You are our 
lord and master, there is no one else to see that she has a 
decent cremation. Whatever little we had went towards 
her care and medicines. Now, if your excellency is 
benevolent, ste can be given her last rites. Whose door 
can we go to except yours?" 
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Zamindar sahib was a kind man but to show kindness 
to Ghisu was like trying to dye a black blanket. Zamindar 
sahib felt like telling him to go to helL Normally the fellow 
doesn't even bother to show up even when you send for 
him. And now that he wants something, he has come 
with his ingratiating words. Lazy beggar. But he knew it 
was not the right moment for giving vent to his anger or 
meting out punishment. Thwarted, he pulled out two 
rupees and flung them on the ground, but he did not 
utter one word of sympathy. He did not utter one word 
or look at Ghisu. It was as though he had done his duty 
and eased a load from his head. 

Since Zamindar sahib had given two rupees, how could 
the village money-lenders and merchants dare refuse? 
Ghisu knew how to broadcast the fact that Zamindar sahib 
had already given him the money. Someone gave two 
annas, another contributed four annas . Within an hour 
Ghisu had collected the tidy sum of five rupees. He got 
grain from somewhere, wood from another. At noon he 
and Madhav set off for the market to buy the shroud. 
Already a few people had offered to chop some bamboo 
for the pyre. 

The soft-hearted village women came to take a look at 
the corpse, shed a few tears at its helplessness and went 
away. 


Ill 


On reaching the market Ghisu said, "There is going to be 
enough wood to cremate her, isn't there, Madhav?" 

"Oh yes, we have enough wood. Now we just need the 
shroud." 

"Then let's go and pick up some cheap material." 
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"Yes, that's right. It will be night by the time we carry 
the corpse for cremation. Who's going to look at the shroud 
in the darkness?" 

"What a horrible custom! One who doesn't even have 
a rag to cover one's nakedness during one's life, needs a 
brajid new shroud after death." 

"The shroud gets burnt along with the corpse, doesn't 
it?" 

"Do you think it remains intact? If we had these five 
rupees earlier, we could have bought her some medicine." 

Each could read the other's thoughts. So, they loitered 
about for some time in the market—stopping at one 
clothmerchant's shop after another. They looked at 
different kinds of fabrics—silks as well as cotton—but 
found nothing, that met with their approval. Dusk had 
fallen by this time. By some divine inspiration, they found 
themselves at the door of a toddy-house and entered it 
with unspoken, mutual consent. Once inside, they stood 
about undecided for a while. Then Ghisu approached the 
counter and said, "Mister, give us a bottle too." 

Then he ordered some snacks and fried fish, and father 
and son sat down on the verandah and began to drink in 
companionable silence. 

After gulping down several cups in a row, the two 
became quite pleasurably drunk. 

Ghisu said, "What's the point of placing a shroud over 
her? After all, it gets burnt along with the corpse. It is not 
likely to go with her to her next abode." 

Madhav spoke while looking up at the heavens, as 
though invoking the gods to bear witness to his complete 
innocence in the matter, "It is the wav of the world or else 
why would people give thousands of rupees to Brahmins? 
Who is there to ensure whether one gets it back in the 
next world?" 

'The rich have money to bum, so let them! What do 
we have?" 


"But what will you say to everyone? Won't people ask 
where the shroud is?" 

Ghisu laughed and said, "Hell, we’U say the money 
slipped and fell from our waist-bands. We searched all 
over but couldn't find it. They might not believe us but 
the same people will again give us the money." 

Madhav also laughed—at this unexpected good 
fortune—and said, "She was a good woman, poor thing! 
Even in her death, she ensured us a hearty meal!" 

They had polished off almost half the bottle by now. 
Ghisu sent for four pounds of puris, and also chutney, 
pickles and braised liver to go with it. There was a shop 
right in front of the toddy-house. Madhav ran to do his 
father's bidding and returned with two laden leaf-plates. 
It cost exactly two-and-a-half rupees. Now all they had 
left with were a few paise. 

The two of them sat there, gorging themselves on the 
puris, in the manner of the Lord of the Jungle feasting on 
a prize catch. Neither fear of accountability nor concern 
for scandal worried them at this moment. They had long 
since triumphed over such finer feelings. 

Ghisu spoke in a philosophic tone, "If, because of her, 
our souls are gladdened, won't it bring her God's grace?" 

Madhav bowed his head with respect and agreed, 
"Absolutely. God, you are omniscient. Take her to heaven, 
please. Both of us are praying for her from the depths of 
our hearts. I had never tasted such food as I have eaten 
today in my entire life." 

A minute later, a doubt rose in Madhav's mind. He 
said, "Say, Father, won't we also be going there some day 
or the other?" 

Ghisu forebore to answer such a naive query. He didn't 
want thoughts of the other world to intrude upon his 
present state of bliss. 

"Suppose she asks us there why we didn't give her a 
shroud, what'll we say?" 
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"We'll tell her to get lost!" 

"She's sure to ask us!" 

"What makes you think she won't get a shroud? Do 
you take me for a complete dunce? Do you think I have 
learnt nothing in the past sixty years of my life? She'll get 
a shroud and a very nice one too" 

Madhav found this hard to believe. He said, "But who 
will give it? You have polished off all the money. She is 
going to ask me, not you. I was the one who married 
her; I put the vermillion in her hair to mark her as my 
wife." 

Ghisu answered in a heated voice, "I tell you, she will 
get the shroud. Why don't you believe me?" 

"But who will give it? Why don't you tell me?" 

'Those who gave it before. Though, this time we won't 
get the chance to lay our hands on the money." 

As the night wore on and the stars shone brighter, the 
excitement inside the toddy-house increased palpably. 
Someone started singing, another was busy boasting about 
his exploits and someone else was dinging about the neck 
of his companion. One man was urging a friend to drink 
from his cup. 

There was intoxication in the atmosphere; the very air 
was redolent with headiness. There were some who got 
high on fust one mouthful. The air in that room, more 
than any potent brew, made a man feel drunk- The worries 
of their lives attracted them to this place and once there, 
men forgot for a while whether they were dead or alive. 
Or neither dead nor alive, for that matter. 

The father and son were still busy guzzling down their 
drink. Everyone had their eyes trained on them. What 
a pair of lucky devils! With a whole bottle between 
them. 

After the two had eaten their fill, Madhav gave the 
left-over puris to a beggar who had been eyeing them 
hungrily. And, for the first time in his entire life. 
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experienced the pride, the pleasure and the happiness of 
giving, 

Ghisu said, "Go on, take it.. .eat your fill and give your 
blessings. She whose earning this is, is dead, but your 
blessings will certainly reach her. You ought to bless 
her from every fibre of your being; this is hard-earned 
money!" 

Madhav again looked up at the sky and said, "She will 
certainly go to heaven; she will live like a queen in 
heaven," 

Ghisu stood up and spoke as though he were swiming 
in a vast sea of pleasure, "Yes, son, she'll certainly go to 
heaven. She never hurt a fly, never bothered a soul all her 
life. Even in her death, she managed to fulfil our dearest 
wish. If she won't go to heaven, who will? These rich, fat 
slobs who fleece the poor and then, to wash away their 
sins, take a dip in the Ganga river or offer its holy water 
in the temples?" 

The mood of complacency shattered. Flux is a quality 
peculiar to the state of inebriety. Now started a phase of 
sorrow and despair. 

Madhav said, "But, Father, the poor woman suffered 
all her life. She faced such hardships before death took 
her!" 

Saying this he put his hand over his eyes and began to 
cry and sob. 

Ghisu tried to console him, "What is the good of crying, 
my son? You should be happy that she is free of this 
world of maya, that she has escaped this web of illusion. 
She was indeed fortunate to break free from the mortal 
ties of this life." 

With this both stood up and began singing an old ballad: 

" Enchantress! dazzle us not with your eyes 

Enchantress!../' 

The other revellers in the room looked at them, but 
these two, lost in a pleasurable world of their own, went 
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on singing. Then they started dancing. They hopped, 
skipped and jumped. They stumbled, then got up and 
gyrated and gesticulated. This lively song and dance 
ensemble went on for quite some time. Till, finally, they 
fell down in a drunken stupor. 


The Road to Salvation 


A soldier's pride in his red turban, a beautiful woman's 
in her jewels and a doctor's in the roomful of patients 
waiting to see him equals a peasant's pride in his lush 
fields. Jhingur would take one look at the ripe sugarcane 
crop standing in his field and feel a sort of intoxication 
bubbling up within him. He had sown his crop over two 
acres of land. He could easily get six hundred rupees for 
it and if, by God's grace, the price soared this year then 
there would be no looking back for him. Both his bullocks 
were old, so he would buy a new pair. And if he could 
buy another acre or so, he would do that too. There was 
no need to worry where the money would come from. 
The village money-lenders load already begun to fawn 
over him. Heady with pride, Jhingur had gone around 
picking fights with practically everybody in the village. 
He thought everyone else was like the dust beneath his 
feet. 

One evening he was sitting with his son in his lap and 
shelling peas when he saw a flock of sheep coming 
towards him. He said to himself, 'There is no track for 
sheep here. Can't they go over the bank of the field? Why 
is the shepherd taking his flock through my field? Those 
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animals are going to crush my crop. Who will pay for the 
damage? It looks like the flock belonging to Buddhu, the 
shepherd. The man has got a swollen head these days, 
that's why he is tramping through the middle of a field 
with his flock. Just look at his nerve! He can see me 
standing here, yet he is making no effort to herd his sheep 
back. When has he ever given me any concessions that I 
should now show him any consideration? If I were to ask 
him to sell me one of his rams, he would charge me no 
less than five rupees when you can buy a whole blanket 
for four rupees anywhere in the world. But this man won't 
agree to anything less than five rupees!" 

By now the sheep had reached the edge of the field. 
Jhingur flung down the gauntlet by calling out, "Hey, you 
there! Where do you think you are heading with those 
sheep?" 

Buddhu answered in a conciliatory tone, "Mehta, they 
will go over the embankment. If I take the road, it'll mean 
walking two extra miles." 

"To save your two extra miles, why should I get my 
field trampled on? If you have to take them over the 
embankment, why don't you walk them over someone 
else's boundary? Do you take me for some low-caste yokel 
that I won't utter a word of protest? Or has your new¬ 
found wealth turned your head? Go back the way you 
have come". 

"Let them pass today, Mehto. If I come this way ever 
again, you can give me whatever punishment you 
want." 

"I told you—go back. If even one sheep steps on my 
embankment, believe me, you've had it." 

"Mehto, it my sheep step on even one leaf or twig in 
your field, you can shower me with a hundred abuses if 
you like." 

Though Buddhu was speaking in a soft, conciliatory 
tone, he knew retreat would mean loss of face. He thought 
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to himself, 'If I drive my flock away under every little 
threat like this, 1 can never graze my sheep. If I turn back 
today, tomorrow no one will let me through their fields. 
They'll all start throwing their weight about." 

Buddhu was by no means a pauper. He owned a flock 
of 240 sheep. He earned eight annas per night for letting 
them loose in people's fields to manure them, and he sold 
their milk and made blankets from their wool. He thought 
to himself, "You can't do a thing to me despite all your 
fire and fury I am not your underling." 

The sheep, meanwhile, looked at the green, juicy leaves 
and became restless. They charged into the field. Buddhu 
used his stick to shoo them back on to the embankment, 
but they would break free and run past him. 

Incensed beyond measure, Jhingur shouted, "You think 
you can swagger past me like that? I am going to thrash 
all your cockiness out of you, you insolent cur!" 

'They are just getting nervy at the sight of you. Move 
aside and I will take them through." 

Jhingur put the baby down from his lap and picking 
up his cudgel fell upon the hapless flock. Even a 
washerman would not beat his donkey with such merciless 
vigour as Jhingur did those poor sheep. His cudgel broke 
a leg here, a back there, while the sheep let Loose a 
cacophony of bleatings. Buddhu stood silently watching 
the destruction of his army. He made no attempt to herd 
his flock away from Jhingur's reach, nor did he try to 
stop Jhingur. He just stood and watched the debacle. 
Within two minutes Jhingur had completely routed the 
enemy's ranks with his inhuman display of valour. 
Flushed with pride at this single-handed feat, he said, 
"Now go back! And don't ever dream of coming this way 
again." 

Buddhu looked at his wounded sheep and said, 
"Jhingur, that was a mean blow. You are going to regret 
it." 
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II 


It is simpler to wreak vengeance on a farmer than it is to 
slice a banana. His entire wealth lies either in his field or 
his'bams. It is after facing many a natural and God-sent 
misfortune that the crop finally reaches the farmer's home. 
And if a human foe joins hands with all the other 
afflictions, he is ruined* for ever. When Jhingur came home 
and narrated the epic battle to his family, everyone tried 
to give him advice. "Jhingur, you have done a grievous 
wrong," they said. "You know how things are and yet 
you behaved like an ignorant fool. It is not as though you 
don't know Buddhu and how he loves to nurse a grouse. 
It is still not too late, Go and make your peace with him 
or something terrible is going to happen to all of us along 
with you." 

Jhingur saw the good sense behind these words. He 
began to regret stopping Buddhu from going through his 
field in the first place. Even if the sheep did graze on a 
few leaves, it was hardly Likely to devastate him. The fact 
is, a farmer can prosper only if he remains humble and 
meek. Even God doesn't like it when he lifts his head 
high and begins to walk with pride. Jhingur didn't look 
forward to going to Buddhu's house but, willy-nilly, he 
had to go at the urging of others. 

It was a winter night, foggy and dark. He had barely 
reached the outskirts of the village when, suddenly, he 
spotted the distant glow of flames from the direction his 
sugarcane field lay in. His heart began to thud violently. 
He thought, "Someone's field is on fire." As he ran wildly 
towards the flames, he kept reassuring himself that it 
couldn't possibly be his field. But as he reached closer, his 
hopeful delusion left him. The calamity that he had hoped 
to avert had struck him. That murderous villain had set 


fire to his field and devastated the neighbouring fields 
along with it, thus, wreaking havoc on the entire village. 
Jhingur felt as though his field had somehow come closer, 
as though the fallow land lying between him and the 
blazing field had dissolved. By the time he actually reached 
his field, the fire had become a raging inferno. Jhingur 
raised a hue and cry. People from the village ran to the 
rescue and began to beat the fire with pulse stalks ripped 
out from a nearby field. The furore lasted nearly a couple 
of hours. A fierce battle raged between the men and the 
leaping, licking flames—sometimes one would have the 
upper hand and sometimes the other seemed to be gaining 
strength. The flaming legions seemed to subside and then 
strike back with renewed vigour like battle-crazed 
warriors. Among the human contenders the man who 
fought the most pitched battle was none other than 
Buddhu. With his dhoti tucked into his waist, he would 
time and again leap fearlessly into that fiery arena, 
vanquish the enemy and escape by a hair's breadth. In 
the end, it was the men who emerged triumphant but 
what a triumph that was! A triumph mocked by defeat! 
The entire village's sugarcane crop had been burnt to 
cinders and with it all their hopes and aspirations. 


Ill 


The identity of the man who had started the fire was an 
open secret but no one had the courage to name him. In 
any case, there wasn't a shred of evidence against him. 
And what is the point in making out a case without any 
proof? It became difficult for Jhingur to step out of the 
house. Wherever he went, taunts would follow him. People 
would openly say, "The fire was caused because of you. 
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You have brought about our ruin. You had become so 
proud, your feet wouldn't touch the ground. You have 
brought the whole village down with you, to share your 
ruin. If you hadn't provoked Buddhu, we would never 
have had to see this day." 

Jhingur smarted under the lash of these taunts far more 
than by the pain of his own devastation. He would sit at 
home listlessly all day The month of Poos came—the dead 
of winter, the time when the cane presses would work all 
night long, when the smell of jaggery cooking over a slow 
fire would scent the chilly night air, when fires burnt all 
night long and men would sit by them, warm, and 
contentedly puffing away at their huqqahs. This year, 
however, there was an eerie silence. To ward off the cold, 
people would shut their doors at dusk and go to bed 
early, cursing Jhingur all the while. 

The next month was even worse. The sugarcane harvest 
is not just a source of wealth for the farmers, it is practically 
their lifeline. It sees them through the tough winter 
months. They drink its hot juice, warm themselves by 
burning its leaves and feed their livestock on its crushed 
stalks. That winter, all the village dogs who used to sleep 
by the warm fireside at night died from the cold and 
much of the livestock perished too due to lack of fodder. 
As winter tightened its grip, the entire village was seized 
with coughs and fevers. And all this was Jhingur's 
doing—accursed, murderous Jhingur's! 

Jhingur thought and thought and decided that he must 
make Buddhu suffer as he was suffering. He brooded, 
"He is the cause of my downfall, yet he lives in comfort. I 
must min him too." 

Ever since that ruinous, fatal quarrel, Buddhu had 
stopped coming near Jhingur's field. Jhingur now started 
going out of his way to cultivate a friendship with him. 
He wanted to pretend that he harboured not the slightest 
trace of suspicion against Buddhu. One day he went to 
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his house to buy a blanket and then turned up another 
day to buy milk. Buddhu would treat him like an 
honoured guest A man offers his huqqah even to his sworn 
enemy but Buddhu would never let Jhingur go without 
offering him milk or sherbet. Jhingur, meanwhile, had 
found employment at a hemp-winding factory. He would 
often get several days' wages at one go and it was only 
with Buddhu's ready generosity that he was able to make 
both ends meet in the interim days. And, in this way, 
Jhingur brought their acquaintance to very friendly terms. 
One day Buddhu asked him, "Jhingur, if you discover 
who had set fire to your field, what would you say to 
him? Tell me honestly." 

Jhingur answered in a solemn tone, "I would say, 
'Brother, you did me a good turn. You destroyed my 
conceit; you have made a man out of me' ". 

"If I were in your place, I wouldn't have found peace 
till I had burnt his house down in retaliation." 

"You have only one life; why waste it by harbouring 
resentments and enmity? I have been mined, but what 
would 1 gain by mining him too?" 

'True, true, this ought to be every man's credo. But, 
brother, sometimes anger makes a man do strange things." 


IV 


It was the month of Phagun —the time when the farmers 
were busy preparing their fields before sowing the next 
crop of sugarcane. Buddhu was doing a roaring business. 
His sheep were in great demand. Every day, farmers would 
beat a path to his door, but Buddhu would be very offhand 
with them. He had doubled the fee for letting his sheep 
loose for one night. And if anyone dared to object, he 
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would say, "But, brother, I am hardly insisting that you 
take my sheep to manure your fields. If you don't want 
them, you don't have to take them. But I won't accept a 
cowrie less than the rate I have told you." 

Despite his rudeness, he was swamped by the poor, 
needy farmers who crowded around him like the priests 
wh6 swarm around pilgrims at holy places. 

Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, does not have a very 
large form and that too can diminish or enlarge, depending 
upon the circumstances. Sometimes she can hide her 
immensity in a few small figures written on a piece of 
paper. At other times, when she dwells upon a man's 
tongue, her shape disappears into nothingness. But, at all 
times, she needs a great deal of space around her. With 
her entrance, a man's dwelling begins to grow in size. She 
cannot live in a small house. Buddhu's house too began 
to grow. He built a verandah across his front door. Instead 
of two poky little cells, he now had six rooms. You could 
say he had built a brand-new house for himself. He got 
the wood from one farmer, asked another to provide the 
cowdung, which was baked and fashioned into tiles for 
his roof. Somebody else was asked to give bamboo and 
reeds for the thatch. He had to pay for having the wails 
put up—though that was in kind not in cash. The payment 
was in the form of a few lambs. Such is the glory of 
Lakshmi, Buddhu's house was built free of cost. When his 
fine new house was complete, he began to make lavish 
preparations for the ceremonial first entrance into it. 

While there was the proverbial shower of gold in 
Buddhu's house, Jhingur had to toil all day long to fill 
even half his belly. If Jhingur was being eaten up with 
jealousy, who could blame him? Who could have tolerated 
such injustice? 

One day Jhingur strolled over to the untouchables' 
settlement on the outskirts of ,the village. He called out 
for one of the tanners, Harihar; who lived there. Harihar 
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came, said 'Ram-Ram' by way of greeting and filled a pipe 
for him. Both began to smoke. Harihar was the tanners' 
chief and a very wicked man. All the farmers were in 
mortal dread of him. 

Jhingur smoked his pipe and said, "Don't you people 
sing any more for the spring festival? Haven't heard you 
this year." 

"Who has the time to sing the songs of spring when 
we can barely fill our bellies, despite the long hours we 
work? Tell me, how are things with you?" 

"Oh, I get by...as best any man can, who has fallen on 
hard times. I work all day at the factory and only then do 
I have a fire in my hearth in the evenings. It is only Buddhu 
who is living like a king these days. He doesn't have 
room to keep all that money he is making. He has built a 
new house, bought another flock of sheep. And now the 
whole village is reverberating with preparations for his 
house-warming. He is planning to send invitations to all 
seven neighbouring villages." 

"When Mother Lakshmi visits a man, he should acquire 
a little humility. But look at Buddhu—his feet don't rest 
on the ground any more. When he speaks to someone, it 
is only with haughtiness and pride." 

"Well, why shouldn't he be proud? Who is there in the 
entire village to match him? But, friend, I can't bear this 
inequality any more. If God gives you wealth and 
prosperity, you should bow your head and accept with 
humility—not behave as though everybody else is not fit 
to even lick your feet. When I hear him bragging, I feel as 
though my whole body is on fire. Yesterday's scum has 
become today's Mr. Moneybags! And how he throws his 
weight around! Till yesterday this fellow used to work in 
other people's fields, wearing a loincloth and chasing 
crows and today—look at the way fortune smiles on him." 

"If you want, I could try something." 

"What can you do? He knows all the tricks; he doesn't 
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keep any cows or buffalos because he knows some¬ 
body can slip something into their fodder to get even 
with him." 

"He has sheep, doesn't he?" 

"You mean, "Kill a heron to catch a grouse?" 

'Tell me, what else can we do?" 

"We must think of something that will make him a 
pauper for even" 

And the two began to whisper. It is a mystery why 
there is as much hatred among the good as there is love 
among the wicked. A scholar at the sight of another 
scholar, a holy man at the sight of another holy man, and 
a poet at the sight of another poet tend to sizzle with 
animosity. They don't want to look at the other's face. But 
a gambler at the sight of another gambler, a drunk at the 
sight of another drunk and a thief at the sight of another 
thief, sympathises with him and wants to help him. If a 
pandi tji were to stumble in the dark and fall down, his 
fellow pandit :ji, instead of helping him to his feet, would 
give him a couple of kicks so that he might never stand 
up again. But if a thief sees a fellow thief in trouble, he 
always extends a helping hand. All men hate wickedness, 
so the wicked always love each other. The entire world 
praises virtue, so the virtuous are forever squabbling with 
each other. What does a thief gain by killing another thief? 
Contempt. What does a scholar gain by insulting another 
scholar? Fame. 

Jhingur and Harihar plotted a conspiracy and finalised 
the details—the pLan of action, the time and the sequence 
of events. By the time Jhingur left, he was strutting with 
self-satisfaction. He had got the enemy by the scruff of his 
neck and there was no way he could escape now. 

The next day Jhingur went to Buddhu's house before 
going to the factory where he worked. Buddhu asked, 
"Aren't you going to work today?" 

"I am on my way. I had just come to ask you if you 
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could graze my calf along with your sheep. The poor 
thing is tied up all day and is almost dying of starvation. 
We have no grass or fodder to give her." 

"Brother, I don't keep cows or buffaloes. You know 
what the tanners are like—a bunch of murderers all of 
them. That Harihar, he once poisoned two of my cows, I 
don't know what he fed them. Ever since, I have vowed 
never to keep cows or buffaloes. But you have only one 
calf and no one is likely to harm her. You can bring her 
over whenever you want." 

Saying this, Buddhu started showing him the prepara¬ 
tions for the house-warming feast. He had bought 
quantities of ghee, sugar, flour, vegetables. Everything was 
in readiness for the Satyanarayan puja. Jhingur was amazed 
at the grand scale of the preparations. He had never 
organised a feast such as this himself, nor had he known 
any one else to do so. 

When Jhingur got back from work that evening, the 
first thing he did was to take the calf over to Buddhu's 
house. The same night the Satyanarayan ceremony was 
performed and a massive feast offered to the Brahmins. 
Buddhu was kept busy all night long, seeing that the 
guests were properly looked after. He didn't have the time 
to tend his flock of sheep or even have his own supper. 
Early the next morning , he had barely finished eating his 
meal, when a man came and said, "Buddhu, you are sitting 
here while a calf in your flock has died. My dear fellow, 
you hadn't even untied its rope." 

Buddhu heard the news and felt as though he had 
tumbled down a hole. Jhingur, who was seated nearby, 
began to wail, " Hai , hai, my calf! I must go and see it. I 
hadn't tethered it. I had just let it loose among the sheep 
and gone home. When did you tie it up?" 

"As God is my witness, I haven't even seen its rope. I 
haven't been near my flock at all." 

"If you haven't been there, who could have tethered 
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the calf? You must have gone there; you have probably 
forgotten." 

A Brahmin said, "It died among your sheep, didn't it? 
Everyone will agree that it died because of Buddhu's 
carelessness, no matter who tied the rope." 

Harihar spoke up, "I saw him tethering the calf last 
night" 

"Me?" 

"Wasn't it you tying the rope around the calf's neck 
with your stick on your shoulder?" 

"What an honest fellow you are!" Buddhu said. "You 
saw me tying up that calf?" 

"Why get angry with me, brother," Harihar said. "You 
say you didn't tie the calf, so let us agree you didn't." 

The Brahmin intervened again, 'This matter has to be 
resolved. Cow-slaughter is a heinous sin; you have to atone 
for it. This is no laughing matter." 

" Maharaj /' Jhingur said, "I am sure he didn't kill my 
calf deliberately." 

"So what? No one deliberately sets out to kill a cow 
but, all the same, one can be guilty of the sin of cow- 
slaughter" 

"Yes," Jhingur again said, "it is indeed wrong to tie up 
a cow." 

'The scriptures say it is one of the greatest sins/' said 
the Brahmin. "Killing a cow is as great a sin as killing a 
Brahmin," 

"Yes, after all a cow is a sacred animal," Jhingur said. 
'That is why she is treated with such reverence. She is 
like a mother to all of us. But, maharaj, Buddhu is guilty 
only of a sin of omission. So you must make sure that he 
gets off lightly." 

Buddhu stood listening as the charge of cow-slaughter 
was built up against him with such speed and skilful 
spontaneity. He was beginning to see Jhingur's 
Machiavellian hand behind it. He knew no matter how 


much he protested that he hadn't tied the calf, no one was 
going to believe him. Everyone would think that he was 
only saying it to dodge the penance. 

The pious Brahmin also stood to gain from the penance 
imposed on Buddhu. So how could he let such an 
opportunity pass by. Buddhu was duly charged with the 
sin of cow-slaughter. The Brahmin had long envied him; 
now he had got the chance to settle old scores. Buddhu's 
penance comprised three months of begging for alms, 
pilgrimage to seven holy places and, to top it all, he had 
to feed 500 Brahmins and give away five cows in charity. 
Buddhu heard the announcement and felt as though all 
his boats had been burnt behind him. He began to cry 
and plead; the three months were reduced to two. Apart 
from this, no clemency was forthcoming. There was no 
question of appeal or complaint to a higher authority. He 
had to accept the punishment. 

Buddhu left his flock to the care of God. His sons were 
still young and his wife could hardly manage all by herself. 
Buddhu would go to people's doors, hide his face in shame 
and recite the litany that was part of his penance. 

He would receive alms but along with that he would 
also have to listen to a few choice abuses. Whatever he 
was given during the day, he would cook in the evening 
under a tree and then go to sleep under the same tree. 
The hard life did not bother him; he was used to roaming 
about all day with his sheep, sleeping under trees and 
eating food that was only slightly better than what he 
now ate. The shame lay in begging, especially when some 
village shrew would taunt him that he had come up with 
a novel way of earning his daily bread. It was at such 
times that he knew real anguish. But what could he do? 

Buddhu returned home after two months of begging in 
the streets. His hair had grown long. He had become so 
emaciated that he looked like a 60-year old man. He had 
to arrange for the money for his pilgrimages but there 
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wasn't a moneylender to be found who would trust a 
shepherd. One never knew with sheep. Sometimes, if there 
was an epidemic, an entire flock could die overnight. 
Added to this, it was the month of Jetii, the hot spell during 
which there was no money to be made from sheep. A 
man who owned an oil press agreed to lend him the money 
but at the exorbitant interest rate of two annas on every 
rupee. In eight months the interest would equal the 
principal. Buddhu quailed at the prospect of taking money 
on such terms. He had already lost countless sheep in the 
two months that he had been away from home. When his 
sons took his flock out to graze people from neighbouring 
villages would hide a couple of sheep in some field or 
house and later slaughter them and eat them. Most of the 
time, the poor lads couldn't spot the thieves and, once in 
a while, when they managed to catch the thief, they could 
hardly fight. At such times the entire village would gang 
up against them. In another month, Buddhu knew, his 
flock would dwindle to half its size. He was in a quandary. 
But eventually he was forced to send for a butcher and 
sell his sheep for five hundred rupees. He took two 
hundred rupees and set off on his pilgrimages. The rest of 
the money he kept for feeding the Brahmins. 


V 


It was the month of Savan, when the rains come and 
everything is a lush green. Jhingur's bullocks were gone. 
His land was now rented out to share-croppers. Buddhu 
was through with the penance and, with it, also free of 
the web of may a. Both Jhingur and Buddhu were left with 
nothing. Now there was no reason for one to be envious 
of the other; there was nothing left to be envious of. 


The hemp-winding factory had shut down and Jhingur 
now worked as a labourer. A large rest-house was being 
constructed in the city. There were thousands of labourers 
working there. Jhingur was also one of them. Every 
seventh day he would collect his wages, go home and 
return to the city after spending one night in the village. 

Buddhu came to the same construction site in search of 
work. The foreman took one look at his frail body and 
decided he couldn't handle the rough jobs. So Buddhu 
was given the job of carrying mortar to the labourers. 
Buddhu went to load the mortar on to the shallow pan he 
carried on his head and saw Jhingur. They said ' Ram-Ram ' 
to each other, Jhingur filled the pan with mortar and 
Buddhu carried it on his head. For the rest of the day the 
two went about their work without saying another word 
to each other. 

At dusk Jhingur asked, "Are you going to cook 
something?" 

Buddhu answered, "How will 1 eat if I don't?" 

"I survive on a handful of parched grain for half a day 
and in the next half I get by with drinking water with 
ground meal. I can't be bothered with cooking a proper 
meal/' 

"Go and collect some wood. I have brought some flour 
from home. I had it ground there—everything is so 
expensive here. I'll knead it on this flat-topped stone. Since 
you won't eat food cooked by me, I will get everything 
together and you can cook it." 

"But there is no pan." 

"Plenty of pans around. We can dean the pan we had 
used to carry the mortar and use that." 

The fire was lit, the flour kneaded. Jhingur made some 
partly-cooked partly-charred roti$. Buddhu fetched the 
water. They ate the rot is with salt and red chillies. Then 
they filled their pipes. The two men lay down on the 
stone slabs scattered about and began to smoke. 
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Buddhu said, "l was the one who set fire to your 
sugarcane field/' 

Jhingur answered, amusement lacing his words, "I 
know/' 

After a while Jhingur spoke up, T tied up the calf and 
Harihar fed it something." 

Buddhu answered in the same amused tone, "I know." 
And then the two went to sleep. 


Magic 


Neela—"Why did you write a letter to him?" 

Meena—"To whom?" 

'To him." 

"I don't understand!" 

"Oh, you understand quite well. That man who has 
insulted me, who goes around slandering my name in 
every street and bylane of this city—must you be friendly 
with him? Is it right or even proper?" 

"You are wrong." 

"You. haven't written him a letter?" 

'(Never." 

"Fine. So it was my fault. Forgive me. If you weren't 
my sister, I would never have asked you such a question." 

T haven't written a letter to anyone." 

T am glad to hear that." 

"Why are you smiling?" 

"Me?" 

"Yes, you!" 

"But I didn't smile at all." 

"Am I blind then?" 

"You said it yourself; I didn't" 

"Why did you smile?" 
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"I am telling you the truth; 1 didn't smile at all." 

"I saw you smiling with my own eyes/' 

"What do I have to do to convince you?" 

"You think you can fool me like this?" 

"All right! So I smiled. Is that enough or do you want 
my life instead?" 

"What makes you think you have the right to smile at 
others like that?" 

"Oh! for heaven's sake, Neela, I beg of you—let me be. 
I did not smile." 

"I am not that naive." 

"I know that" 

"You have always considered me a liar." 

"Whose face did you see first thing in the morning 
today that has put you in such a foul mood?" 

"Your9." 

"Why don't you give me some arsenic?" 

"Yes, why not? I am, after all, a murderess." 

"I didn't say that/' 

"How else will you say it? To the accompaniment of 
drumbeats? I am a murderess—a mad, impetuous, brazen 
hussy. You are as chaste as Sita, as devoted as Savitri, full 
of all the ideal attributes that any woman can wish for. 
Does that make you happy?" 

"All right. I'll tell you. I wrote to him. How does it 
concern you? What gives you the right to subject me to 
this inquisition?" 

"Good that you wrote that letter. Really, it was my own 
folly that made me ask you " 

"Surely it is my own business what 1 do, I can write 
letters to whoever I wish, speak to whoever I want to. 
Who are you to stop me? I never ask you what you are up 
to; though I see you writing stacks of letters every day." 

"Now that you have become so unblushingly wanton, 
do what you want. You have every right to do so " 

"And since when have you become such a model of 
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propriety? You probably think you can go and tell Mother. 
Go ahead by all means. Who cares? I wrote him a letter; I 
went to meet him in the park; 1 even talked to him. Now 
go and tell Mother, Father and the entire neighbourhood/' 

"One always gets one's just desserts for what one does. 
Why should I go around telling people anything?" 

"Oh ho, you sanctimonious little prig! Why don't you 
simply admit it is a case of sour grapes?" 

"Whatever you say must be right." 

"You are burning up with jealousy/' 

"I couldn't care a hoot/' 

"Come on, cry a little/' 

"Why don't you cry yourself? I am damned if I am 
going to shed a single tear." 

"He has given me a wristwatch as a gift. Shall 1 show it 
to you?" 

"Congratulations. But it doesn't make things less 
ominous to my eyes." 

"Why are you so jealous?" 

"If I am jealous of you, may I lose my sight/' 

"The more envious you feel, the more 1 am going to 
cause you heartburn." 

"I refuse to feel jealous." 

"Oh, you are clearly consumed with it." 

"When will you hear from him next?" 

"You are going to die of curiosity." 

"No, I shall first see you walk seven times around the 
sacred fire and watch you get married." 

"You are the one who is so anxious to walk around the 
fire/' 

"I see. So you intend to get married without solemnising 
your union around the fire?" 

"You are welcome to indulge in that humbug; love is 
all that matters for me/' 

"You mean you really../' 

"I am not scared of anyone." 
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'Things have reached this far! And you were telling 
me you hadn't even written him a letter. You were 
swearing by it." 

"Why should I tell you what is closest to my heart?" 

"I didn't ask you for the details; you spilled them on 
your own." 

"Why did you smile?" 

"Because that devil is going to be as unfaithful to you 
as he was to me and then he will spread the same slander 
about you. Also, because later you will rue the day you 
met him, as I do" 

"He never loved you/' 

"He didn't love me? He used to kneel before me and 
weep and say that he would die, that he would poison 
himself." 

"Are you telling me the truth?" 

'The absolute truth." 

"He says exactly that to me." 

"Really?" 

"I swear." 

"And I thought he was still laying out the bait." 

"Does he really../' 

"He is an expert hunter." 

Meena sat there with her head in her hands, lost in the 
depths of misery. 


Glossary 


Anna : a sixteenth part of a rupee. Such a 

coin is now obsolete. 

Babu : a title denoting respect. It can be 

used, variously, for a person belon¬ 
ging to a higher caste, for a govern¬ 
ment official or for anyone who is 

, seen to occupy a station in life higher 

than oneself. It can also be used as a 
suffix. 

Bhang : an intoxicant prepared from hemp 

(cannabis) which can be chewed or 
drunk with milk. 

Bigha : a measure of land—five-eighths of 

an acre, 

Cowrie : small shell used as a form of currency 

till the early part of this century. 

Dhoti \ a long piece of cloth tied around the 

waist, worn by men. It can be 
crumpled and dirty or starched and 
white, made of the finest muslin or 
coarse cotton, depending upon the 
stature of the wearer. 
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Fatzva 


Gond 


Halzva 

Huqqah 


Huzoor 

Maharaj 

Maya 


Mehto 


Mullah 


Pandit 


Puri 

Raga 

Roti 


a judgment or decree issued by a 
Muslim religious judge in 
accordance with the canons of Islam, 
a group of tribals scattered over 
central and northern India. Though 
belonging to a community of low 
standing, they are nevertheless 
above the tanners and other 
untouchable castes, 
a popular Indian sweet dish, 
bubble pipe. Sharing a huqqah with 
another man is a sign of social 
acceptance, 
a fomt of address, 
a form of address denoting respect, 
used for Brahmins, 
concept of illusion in Hindu 
philosophy, where the material 
world is merely a web of illusion, 
a title for a well-to-do peasant. When 
used by Buddhu the shepherd, it 
shows up the class distinction 
between him and Jhingur the 
peasant, in the sharply-defined 
social order to which both belong, 
literally, a Muslim teacher of the 
Quran but often used, as here, in a 
derogatory sense for a bigot or 
Muslim fanatic. 

literally^a learned man but used, as 
here, for a man particularly well 
versed in religious matters. Baba or ji 
are often affixed to it. 
a deep-fried savoury bread, 
a classical music composition, 
circular unleavened bread. 


Sarkar 


Satyanarayan puja : 


Sham 

Thakur 


Zamindar 


a word used variously to mean lord, 
master, the government or any 
government official, 
a religious ceremony performed in 
honour of Satyanarayan, one of the 
forms of Lord Vishnu. It is held on 
auspicious occasions such as a 
house-warming (as here) and consists 
of the Satyanarayan Katha (the recita¬ 
tion of the exploits of Lord Vishnu) 
followed by a feast for the Brahmins. 
Muslim personal law. 
a title for Kshatriya males who 
occupy the second position, after the 
Brahmins, in the caste hierarchy, 
a land-owner who paid tax to the 
British and before them to the 
Mughal rulers. Zamindars could 
be benevolent or cruel, indifferent 
or absent and were, depending 
on "type" regarded as objects of 
awe, terror or veneration by their 
"subjects". 




